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Three Essentials 


For Good Weaving 


The No. 17 Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motion. It is designed 
to relieve the weaver of everything except drawing in and 
tying the broken end. It stops the loom with the shuttle 
in the left hand box, with harnesses level, with the crank 
in proper position for drawing in the thread, with bank 
indicated on which end is down and the yarn open where 
the end is broken. : 


The No. 32 Midget Feeler. It. makes the minimum possible 
waste—less than that made by the most expert and 
attentive weavers on common looms. And there is no lost 


time for stopping the loom; without labor or attention 
from the weaver. 


The No. 21 Stafford Thread Cutter. It eliminates seconds 
from whipped-in and trailing ends. | 


Let’s Talk It Over. Our salesmen will be pleased to go 
into details on what these improved mechanisms will mean 
to you in better cloth and lower cost of production. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 


Ss 
Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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RIDGE MILLS, 


18 months of day and night service 
---and Still as good as new! 


ig April, 1926, the Ridge Mills, Inc., of Gastonia. : Return the coupon for your copy of the “V” Belt 
North Carolina, makers of fine combed yarns, put a Booklet. 


It contains a lot of interesting and valuable 
Graton & Knight Leather Link “VV” belt on one of their 


information as well as actual photographs of successful 


Foster doublers. Eight weeks later they equipped more Leather *‘V"’ Belt Drives. 

doublers with these belts on the strength of the fine per- : 

formance that the first belt was turning in. GRATON & KNIGHT CoMPANY 
Today, after running day and night for 18 months, WorcEsTER, MassacHUuseTTs 

these Leather Link “V” belts are running as well as if Branch offices throughout the World 


they were new, and with hardly a sign of wear. Speaking 

of their running qualities, this company says “They give 

a smooth, constant speed and in many ways are better | 
than the sprocket and chain drive we had previously used 

on these machines.” 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
LONG LIFE LEATHERS 


Send For Special-Information 


Flac Belt, Round Belr. Pickers. Straps.Curried 
Graton & Knight Leather Link “V” Belts will drive FanBelt.LaceLeather Leather. Rub Aprons. 
“V" Bele Drives. “Gold Spot” Spartan 
other textile machines in your plant just as smoothly and |. Comber and Gill Box. Sole Leather.OakSole " 
economically as they are driving these doublers. Try | ee oe 
them, for instance, on your Spinners or Twisters. 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


One of a series of advertisements giving you ACTUAL PERFORMANCE FACTS on Graton & Knight Belting 
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Modern Machinery is changing red * tee ' with a finisher and intermediate 

ink figures. to black for Progress- Save Machinery Cost! lapper — result: saving in power, 

ive Mills. saving in labor, saving in floor 

Labor costs go up, taxes go up, and space. It does this because of the: 

the consumer gets more “choosy” | ss Save Flo or Space! ss Whitin Simplified Control 

every day—a tough situation to a oe S Pp ' The Single Clutch Box. 

beat. | ave A New Evener Motion 


But it can be beaten, and is being beaten every day by alert mill 
executives. 


Such mill men are buying new machinery on just one basis— 
cost per unit of finished product. First cost no longer matters. 
The question is—Will this machine, in spite of its first cost, its 
depreciation, interest on the investment, etc., increase production 
enough so that the cost per unit will be lower? If the answer 
is YES, they BUY. 


Take the Whitin One Process Picker, for example. It does away 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


to mention a few of the mechanical features not found on older 
and less economical machines. 


Progress in textile machinery design has divided mills into iwe 
classes, high cost mills—the ones who cling to their old equip- 
ment because it is in good shape and excellent repair, and low 
cost mills—the ones that realize that unit costs are the ones 
that count in the final analysis, and who have discarded machin- 
ery as fast as newer methods have reduced unit costs. 


We suggest that you send for a descriptive catalog of the 
Whitin One Process Picker—and any other machinery you may 
be interested in. 


Whitin One Process 
Picker with simplified 
control. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


- A. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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now heing made at Spartanburg — 


Before the radio—motion pictures and automobiles— 
Leatheroid receptacles were in use in the majority of 
the textile mills of this country. They were made in 
and shipped from our factory at Kennebunk, Maine. 


Now to meet the expansion of the textile industry in 
the South we have established at Spartanburg another 
Leatheroid Receptacle plant, making from the same 
fibre in the same careful way the quality of receptacles 
which have earned for the name Leatheroid its excellent 
reputation. Our Spartanburg plant is in operation— 


making and delivering Leatheroid receptacles to the 
Southern trade in the south. 


ROGERS FIBRECO, 


370 Arch Street 
SPARTANBURG S. C. 


Makers of Leatheroid 
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delivered meet 
your requirements 


You can buy Celanese brand yarns in many different 


| ways, according to your own individual needs. : 
They are delivered-either on 5”, 6’, or 7’ cops, or in 
; skeins, or on cones, or sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, 
3 or sized warps either on clients’ beams or on our pa- 
j per shells. No rewinding is necessary. 

: Celanese brand yarns are available in deniers rang: 


ing all the way from 45 to 300... for every textile 
purpose. They are entirely different in their chemical 
and physical properties from any other yarns produced 
eae in this country. They afford many unique advantages 
—stylistic, practical, hygienic. | 

Our staff of textile experts will be glad to show you 


{ how to use Celanese brand yarns to your best advantage. 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

‘ 15 East 26th Street, New York 

; 1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 

3 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. :: 166 West Jackson Blvd.. . Chicago 
j Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 

¥ Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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ET this manufacturer tell you doubts: and 
worries when he moved his first factory to 
Piedmont Carolinas. 


“A few vears ago we decided to move one of our 
plants away from the old, highly industrialized 
section where we had always operated. 

“Our engineers studied the industrial possibilities 
of the whole country. They recommended a loca- 


tion in Piedmont Carolinas. 


“Tl want to tell vou that every executive in our 


company watched that one unit like a hawk. [t was | 


an experiment. We wondered if the labor could 
turn out work as good as our old hands. We were 
worried about supervisors, », the foremen and minor 
executives 


“But soon the shoe was on the other foot. That 
Piedmont plant began to ‘show up’ our old units. 
Despite the fact that everything was new — lands, 
buildings and so on— our overhead there was much 
lower than here. We couldn't have duplicated that 
plant here at anywhere near its cost down there. 
“Our heating, of course, was much lower. So was 
our lighting. 


* But tt wasn t those itemsthat counted most heavily 
Our labor costs showed the most significant differ- 
ence— not so much in weekly pay roll as in produc- 


Leceted in 


tiveness. We have practically no labor turnover 
and absolutely no labor trouble. 


“The men who direct our company soon had some 
facts before them that made it easy to decide that 
Mill No. 2 had better be moved to the Piedmont. 


“Today we have four out of our five plants down 
there. How soon the fifth goes. none of us knows. It’s 
justa matter of the margin of profits on its operations. 


‘If they drop much more, it will be brought. too. 


“Our management policy is to require each unit 
to earn enough extra profits to pay for the cost of 


moving within a reasonably short time ~ and each | 


of the mills we have moved up to now has beaten 
the time limit we set.” 


This manufacturer is one of the largest in his line. 
His product is probably used in your home. His 
observations are based on operation records, cost 
sheets and financial statements. 


FACTS 


If you want the facts as they might ap- 
ply to your industry, send for the book (@ 
illustrated here. Address Industrial 
Dept., Room'120, Mercantile Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Your copy will ; 
be sent gladly. 
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Finding New Uses and Extending Old Uses of Cotton ° 


HE New Uses Section of the Cot- 

ton-Textile Inslitule was organ- 
ized April 15, 1927. This is the sec- 
ond of your fall meetings since that 
date, and if is likewise the second 
time I have been asked to present 
to you the work of this sechon. 

It is indeed gratifying to know of 
your continued interest in our ef- 
forts. 

Finding uses for co‘on is nol pre- 
ciscly a new idea. In a recent issue 
of the Textile World there was pub- 
lished the following statement from 
a correspondent who had found it 
appeared in De Bow's’ Reéview, 
March, 1846: 

“In the report of Mr. Ellsworth, 
commissioner of patents, a most in- 
valuable document that should. be 
found in the hands of every planter, 
we find a new source of consumption 
proposed, which, if reduced to 
practice, would more than absorb 
the whole annual product of the 
American crop. This new source of 
consumption is founded on [the pro- 
position ‘that cotton is the cheapest, 
most eomfortable, and most healthy 
material for bedding, that is known 
to the civilized world. Bold as this 
proposition seems to be, it is fully 
sustained.” 

I wish that I could bring to you 
this afternoon a statement of any 
one of. the various new uses to 
which we have given our attention 
in the last year, that would absorb 
more wur annual product of 
cotton textiles. 

We have been asked if it is possi- 
ble to find a new use for a fiber as 
old as cotton. My answer is always 
in the affirmative, and by way of 
supporting the position | want -to 
point oui fo you a few of the new 
uses that have come to our atten- 
Lion and tell what we have done to 
bring them to the attention ofthe 


‘Consumer, 


When considering the possibilities 
of this work year in and year ouf, 
the thought had occured that cot- 
lon fabrics cou'd be considered as 
covering materials. Naturally, per- 
suing this line of inquiry, the next 
consideration was “What are the 
biggest surfaces to be covered?” 
One might well say that the higgest 
surface we have is the earth’s sur- 
face, and you might équally expect 
one lo say, “But one does not cover 
the earth’s surface with any fabric,” 


*Address before National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. 


on the surface of the 


By Ernest €. Morse, 


and indeed this was my first reac- 
lion. 


. Almost as soon as.this Section wis 
organized, however, one of your 
members brought to our attention 
{he fact that apparently some kind 
of fabric was being used for lelters 
streets to 
spell out various traffic directions; 
such as, “Stop,” “Slow,” ete. We im- 
mediately studied this use. and 
found a concern was manufacturinz 
and selling such letters and_ strips, 
using a heavy sheeting imprenat- 
ed with special paints, the letter ex- 
tending entirely through the fabric 


and the back treated with a double- ‘ 


gum adhesive. These letters and 
strips were applied to the surface 
of concrete, asphal{, macadam, gran- 
ite block or brick roads, used to 
epell oul various traffic directions, 
designating the center of the road, 
traffic lanes, curb and parking 
markings; in fact, for any purpose 
in connection with highways for 
which paint was used. Having sat- 
isfied ourselves that this was a per- 
fectly practical proposition, we is- 
sued an illustrated bulletin, which 
was given wide distribution 
throughout the industry and among 
highway and traffic officials, with 
the resull that the use of cotton for 
this purpose had so increased that 
the company manufacturing these 
guides has been ob‘iged to double its 
capital within the last, year, buy ad- 
ditional plant and equipment, and 
has received over twice as much 


business this year as in any pre- 


vious season. Indeed, we are only 
recently advised that they have been 
obliged to put into effect full night 
shift operation. 

The best statement of practicabili- 
ty is contained in a letter recently 
received from Charles Laib; captain 
Traffiie Division, Department of 
Publie Safety, Camden, N. J.. from 
which I wish to quote: 

“These markers were laid by my 
men on May 43th on Creseent Boule- 
vard which is the main artery to the 
Camden Bridge. We have kept a 
very careful check-up in the num- 
ber of cars that have passed over 
these signs since they. were 
and up to the date of this writing 
(June 27, 1928) there have been over 
ene milion automobiles passed 
them. Heretofore we have found it 
necessary to paint slow-down signs 


Cotton-Textile 


laid, 


Institute 


and strips at this particuisr spot 


every four to six davs, as th's tre- 


mendous amount of eomplete- 
iy obliterates the painted marker in 
this time. 

“There is no doubt in my mind 
whatsoever that your markers will 
stand as you say, for from three to 
five months, and my candid opinion 
is that they will stand at least from 
six to ten months. This certainly 
will incur a tremendous saving for 
our cify.”: 

This use, in this country, would 
require, it is estimated, at least five 
million square vards of fabric an- 
nually. 

A year ago last July there was 
cal'ed to our atfention a new design 
of concrete road which was using a 
fabric made from a 
fiber. This road was constructed 
with about a 6-inch to 8-inch base 
course of concrete, then the fabric 
was spread and about a 2 to 3-inch 
finish course laid on top:of this. 
This is a very open mesh fabric 
counting 34%x7. Its purpose is to 
form a splitting or cleavage: plane 
so that in the event of repairs being 
necessary to the surface of the road 
the top course may be spiil off and 
later replaced without disturbing 
the base course. 

Our prolbem here was to develop 
a cotfon fabric that could be so'd 
for the same price as the fabric 
made from the competitive fiber. 
The problem was submilted to our 
research associale at the Bureau of 
Standards, a sample fabric deve op- 
ed in December, 1927 and. genera! 
approval received from the engi- 
neers. 

The experimental fabric with gen- 
eral specifications was submitted lo 
several mills equipped to manufac- 
ture this particular material and in 
April one member mill received h'‘s 
first order. Since that date he has 
received two additional orders. In- 
cidentally, an article prepared on 
this use of colton fabric was receiv- 
ed wilh wide inlerest and was pub- 
lished not on'y generally in this 
country bul in England, Germany, 
Belguim and Canada. 

This type of road construction is 
new, ifs future undetermined, but 
its sponsors insist that they will re- 
quire at least five million yards of 
this kind of fabric per year. 

While on the subject of roads, I 


compel itive 


want to call your attention to still 
another development which comes 
to us from South Carolina. For over 
© year experiments have been ¢car- 
ried on on a siretch of road in New- 
berry County, which ‘was construcl- 
ed as follows: 

An ordinary top soil road was 
scraped and a‘lowed to rehond un- 
der traffic, a coating of light tar was 
{hen poured over if, ahout 12 to 14 
hours later a heavy, open mesh fab- 
ric was spread, ho! asphalt was 
poured over the top, 50 pounds per 
square yard of coarse sand and grav- 
el or crushed stane was then spread 
over it and the road immediately 
opened for use: This road has been 
successiully used for the past 
eighteen months, without material 
deierioration, and the Stale is con- 
sidering a program involving some 
70 miles of a ‘similarly conslructed 
road. In addition to this, they are 
studying the use of this type of 
construction for shoulders aiong the 
side of a concrete road. 

There are several advantages to 
this type of construction, one is the 
fact that a road can be constructed 
al the rate of one mile every twenty- 
four hours, another the compara- 
lively .low cost per mile, ($2600.00— 
$3000.00 per mile in South Carolina 
making possible the improvement of 
rural roads having light traffic. 

The opportunity for cotton fabrie 
for this purpose is evident when 
one appreciates the fact that every 
mile will require a minimum of 
3,250 squares yards of 4.61 ounce 
fabric, and that the Bureau of Good 
Roads, Department of Agricul.ure 
states that there are nearly five mil- 
lion miles of such unimproved rural 
roads. 


We-want to particular’y call to 


‘your attention that the above three 


new uses of cotton fabric are all a 
type of covering for the surface of 
the‘earth and are slill strictly new 
uses Which have. been brought for- 
ward wilhin the past two years. 

We believe there are also oppor- 
funities for the extending of the ise 
of cotton in many existing uses. Let 
us consider two or three as illustra. 
tive of whal opportunities exist and 
what is and can be done to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

Awnings, for instance, alrend 
consume a large yardage of cotton 
fabrics every year bul we know that 
as yel the majority of windows bath 
on private homes and to still a 

(Continued on Page 37 
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Master Mechanics Discuss Problems 


A number of questions of vital interest to master mechanics, and to super-— 


intendents and overseers as well, were discussed at the recent meeting of 
the Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Textile Association. The 
full report of the discussion is given herewith. 

In opening the discussion, Chairman D. T. King said: 

The first question we have on the list for discussion is: 

“What voltage would you prefer for operating motors dire tly connected to 
looms?” 

A MEMBER: 550. 

H. C. Norman, West Boylston Manufacturing Co., Montgomery, Ala.: 
Mr. Chairman, our looms have motors directly connected with 220 volts, but 
I really don’t see much reason for the 220 volts, in preference to 550. Our 
mill is 440 but I don’t see the advantage of the increased cost of wire or the 
increased equipment necessary to lower the voltage to get that. I think as 
far as I am concerned that our looms work just as well, and do not give any 
more trouble, with 440 voltage. 550 is usually standard in the South, 


Prefers 220 Volts. 


Mr. Linpsay, Caroleen: I will say 220 because it is less dangerous to 
eperate. It is standard the same as 550, and is less dangerous. 

W. W. Wriuis, Lanett, Ala.: -Mr. Chairman, would you let an Alabama 
fellow say a word? I would like the gentleman to tell us why he favors 550. 
One says because it is less dangerous. They will knock them out, too, with 
their feet on a wet floor. Is it cheaper, or why do you prefer it? Is it 
cheaper to install? 

Mr. Lrnpsay: I don’t say it is any cheaper to install 550 than 220, but 
we haven’t had any trouble whatever with our motors. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What kind of switch do you use? 

Mr. Lrnpsay: D-26 switch, Thermal cut-outs. 

H. McKetvir, Manville-Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C.: We have 
one plant running 550 and we have another running on heavy loom with 
220. We did have a little trouble with the switch on the 550 circuits, but 
after that was overcome there was very little difference. There is, of course, 
a little saving in cost. You don’t have any investment in the transformer 
cutting down from 550 to 220, and then you don’t have to use such me 
wire for the same horse power capacity. 

THE CHAIRMAN: . Someone else? 

A Memper: Mr. Chairman, wouldn’t it be a pretty good idea to have 
them stand and say what they are using? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I had an idea you gentlemen were interested in this 
question to the extent you wouldn’t have to be called upon; that you would 
speak out. 

Mr. Fox: What size motors does our friend use on 550? 

Mr. McKetvie: Half horse. 

THE CHAIRMAN: On the 220 what size is that? 

Mr. McKe One-third horsepower. 

A MemsBer: Our motors are 3 H.P., run 220 direct drive. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What kind a loom? 

A Memser: Stafford. I prefer 550. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Why do you prefer 550? 

A MemBer: Less trouble. 

Mr. Fox: I think I put in the first installation of directly driven motor 
in South Carolina, for looms that went into the old Bellevue Cotton Mill. I 
think there were 25 motors put into that plant for direct drive. When I say 
the old Bellevue Mill, you know that’s going back a great many years. They 
were put in on 550 volts. One of the reasons for 550 volts is because on a 
small motor the size of the wiring, the copper wiring in the motef is st small 
that by the mechanical vibration you are apt to break down on the siz€ of 
wire, because it is small. 

On 220 volt your wire has greater mechanical strength, and that is the 
reason why 220 should stand up better and longer than the 550 volts. The 
second point about the motor is that on a third horsepower, or half horse- 
power loom you have a switch to control the voltage, and let me say the 
type of motor is not fully determined yet, notwithstanding the fact manufac- 
turers have been working on the problem for many years. The loom type 
motor is an undeveloped field as yet. I am speaking technically. 

The switch, when you get to 550 volts, should be an enclosed switch, or 
oil insulation, and when you get into an oil insulation you are getting into a 
costly piece of machinery, so we are trying to find out from you, my friend, 
why it is better to use 550. I haven’t been able to determine that point. 

There are a great many reasons why | would préfer 220. It is true you 
have got transformers to step down. You have-to step down from 550 to 
220 volts. Your voltage regulation gets poorer every time you step down, 
but there are some mechanical advantages. One is the wiring having a 
greater mechanical strength, and the fact you have to have an oil! switch, « 
should have an oil switch loom. 

I think our friend around here said something about 220 would knock you 


out as quick as 550, and that’s absolutely true. 
hardet to control than 220. 
A MEMBER: 


550 voltage is a little bit 
I don’t want to monopolize, though. 
I would like to ask the gentleman to explain which is the 


cheapest to operate on 550 or 220 including installation and power costs? 


Comparative Costs 


Mr. Fox: You have about a 2 per cent loss in your transformer. Your 
looms in your mill are going to take about 25 per cent power of the total mill 
load, so you have 2 per cent loss on your transformers. It may run to three 
or four per cent loss. In other words, you buy three or four per cent more 
current on a 220 than you do on a 550, for 25 per cent of the total load of 
the mill. 

As far as motor installation cost is concerned, the installation cost is very 


slightly higher on 550 volts by reason of the switch mechanism which is 
required to stop and start. 


Type of Switches 


A Memser: We do not use oil switches, but we have first-class switching 
arrangements. 

Mr. rox: You have been operating how long? 

A Mempser: A little over a year now. 

Mr. Fox: What kind of switch do you, use, oil switch (to aati mem- 

ber) ? 
A MEMBER: No, sir; we use D-26, thermal cut-outs and magnetics. 
Mr. Fox: 


Compare that cost, which is probably $76, with that of a snap 
switch of 220 volts, at about $2. 50. 

A MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, | don’t think I would put a snap switch on 
22U on tne cut-outs they have now. I don’t think | could recommend a 
Shap switch installation on that. We have thermal cut-outs on 550, and we 
d.q have troube with it, but by having ‘the temperature relay on it and 
making it a little bit heavier, we nave had very litue trouble in the last year 
and a nali or two years. 

MR. INURMAN: ur. Chairman, to put myself clear with these gentlemen, 
I want to state that our instauauuon o1 a larger motor, a 3-horsepower motor, 
and ol course the snap sw:tcn wouldn't do on that capacity, and we have 
had absoiu.ely no trouoie On our installation at all. 

HE CHAIRMAN: Who will be next? 


Snap and Magnetic Sswitches 


Linpsay, of the W.-A. Handley Manufacturing Company, 
Ala.: We have 765 motors, part of them loom motors, possibiy 300 loom 
motors; 176 humudihers that are 220 volt snap switch, and we nave had no 
trouble with the 2ZU on the snap switch, but we have nad with the 550. We 
have some loom motors with magnetic switches; some with oil, and then 
others with snap. ‘lhe magnetic, of course, gives less trouble. It has the 
thermal cut-out, and thermal overload relay. The snap which gives us 
trouble due to the tact of the springs breaking. But we have had troubie 
with lint getting into the switch on 220 because of single phasing, because 
beiore the men get around to clean the humidifiers the motor gets hot. We 
went to the manufacturer and got them to make a totally enclosed switch, 
where if it had an opening in the end to see if it was of and on, that 1s, 
visible type switch, but they have come back and enclosed that up with 
celiuloid,’ and had a little window in there and got this lint out of the switch. 
We had Jost about 15 or 20 motors in two years, and since they closed this 
up we haven’t had any trouble; but our loom motors on 550 give us less 
trouble. In fact, | think we have only lost two motors in three years on 
550. Some of them are eight and nine years old, and running day and 
night, and we have them all the way from half horse to 5 horsepower. 

in my estimation the magnetic switch is the best to use. The half horse- 
power with D-26 | consider the best switch, but I don’t believe it is neces- 
sary to put an oil switch on 550. The air brake switch is as good where it 
had plenty of clearance. It is good enough for that work, but it should be 
totally enclosed where the lint can’t get into it, and if it is closed up tight 
you won't have trouble. 1 venture to say we don’t have three fires a year 
from the snap switches either, and they are less enclosed than any other 
switches. 

W. G. Younc, Kendall Mills, Inc., Paw Creek, N. C.: I received a letter 
sometime ago from.a textile editor, asking me a question. He said that in a 
recent meeting of Master Mechanics Association that some Master Mechanic 
made the assertion that he had lost 12 per cent of his loom motors on 
individual drive, and asked me if 1 thought that was a fair average. Inci- 
dentally, this man, | believe, that made this assertion was on 220 volt. | 
think that is as the letter stated. It seems that he put out a number of 
letters to, different Master Mechanics to get their opirion as to whether or 
not this was a fair average for motor loss. 

Well, in the particular mill I am connected with, we have 108 individual 
motors, half horse, General Electric, and snap switches on 550 volts. I have 
been there five years, or bordering on five years now, and we haven’t lost a 
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motor in five years. We have never changed one since I have been there, 
not one in five years. I don’t know whether this would be of interest to the 
rest of the people here or not. We are right out of Charlotte. We have no 
voltage regulators, but that is the fact, and I answered this letter accord- 
ingly, that I thought 12 per cent was entirely out of reason, and I still think 
so. But whether 220 volts had anything to do with that or not—we are 
operating on 550, and have absolutely no trouble at all. As I said before, 
we haven’t lost a motor in five years. We operate 680 looms, 572 are group 
driven, and 108 with the half horse, 550, General Electric motor, and on 


the individual drvie we haven’t lost a motor in five years—bordering on’ 


five years—four and a half years, I would say. 


Mr. West: How about switches on 550 and 220, and the difference in 
cost? | 
Mr. Fox: I think is it not question of maintainance of switches that 


causes the burn out on worn motors? 
THE CHAIRMAN: Will someone answer that question for him? 


Mainténance of Switches 


A Memper: Mr. Chairman, the maintenance of the switch would have 
something to do with burning out the motor, but there might be another 
condition to cause the motor to burn out, and that would be a bad condition 
in the maintenance of the loom. If the knock-offs were not set iust right 
they might, and if the switches were in bad condition you would have two 
corditions there that would lend. themselves to burning out most rapidly. 

Mr. NorMANn: Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention that a mill oper- 
ated within a mile of my place operates 360 individual loom driven motors 
with snap switches and they have lost several motors in the last three or 
feur years due to the fact that the weaver will get a shuttle or something 
jammed in the loom, and after he gets it started the motor is single phase 
and keeps on running. The single phase operation in time will burn the 
motor out before they have been able to find it. 


Humidity and Voltage 


Tre CHARMAN: I have in mind one question in connection with this 
question that I wish I knew. I believe you gentlemen could tell us possibly. 
I am of the opinion that the humidity, that is the relative hum‘dity, in the 
room has a ereat. deal to do with our troubles with either 550 or 220, and 
that would bring us to installation equipment in the switching, and so 
forth. Now some of you fellows who haven’t had any trouble, I would like 
tc know what is the relative humiditv you hold in your weave room. 


W. G. Younc: Mr. Chairman, I can’t give you thé exact figures on our 
relat've humidity, but I will say this, our company is a “nut” on relative 
hum‘d'ty. They do keep a correct record of that. However, that doesn’t 
interest me in my: department to any great extent, but I do know that the 
Kerdall Mills is strong on relative humidity, on these reports they get out, 
and we have an overseers’ meeting every morning, and a report, and they 
require a certain relative humidity. That is bevond me. I am not inter- 
ested part‘cularly in that part of it. but the relative hum‘dity in this partic- 
ular room where we have 108 individual motors, the overseer is required to 
miintain the same relative humidity there that he does in the next floor 
#ebove where we have the group drive. Where we have the ind'vidual driven 
we have Parks-Cramer turbo, and in the upstairs room we have the old 
American Moistening Comvany humidifyers, with a Parks-Cramer regula- 
tor, and we also have a Parks-Cramer regulator in the basement, and we 
have a humid’fier man whose duty it is to see that the relative humidity 
remiins the same in every rocm at all times, and that is tested four times 
a day, but anything further than that regarding hum‘dity, I can’t explain. 
I know they are what I call a “nut” on relative hum‘dity.. I hear more 
about that than anything else, and a good deal of it is Greek to me. 


THE CHAIRMAN: My reason for asking that question was I had a Master 
Mechanic to tell me not very long ago, that where he had a high relative 
humidity, such as in weaving, or at least such as some weave rooms hold, 
that he had a great deal of trouble with small motors and motor equipment, 
ard with the same motors and the same kind of equipment in another room 
where the relative humidity was not very high, he didn’t have any trouble. 
50, I merely asked this question that we might think about those things as 
we go along. We lack a whole lot of knowing all about this motor question, 
I bel'eve, as applied to a loom. The thermal cut-out is all right when it is 
all right, but it might get wrong, too, sometimes. It does, I think, and my 
experience has been very limited with the thermal cut-out, though I find on 
the small half horsepower motor that the thermal cut-out is a very light 
affair if it is light enough to protect the motor. I am somewhat inclined to 
lean in the direction of Mr. Fox, that what we need is stability as well as 
economy of installation. 

If we have nothing further on that question we will go to another one. 


“How many pounds of coal does it require to furnish steam to run the 
average slasher per ten-hour day?” 


All you gentlemen with slashers, if you don’t generate your own power, I 
presume have some good information on this question. A lot of overseers 
and superintendents would like to know about this, so speak right out and 
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tell us what it costs you on the slasher, or so many, slashers, in a given length 
of time. 

W. W. Wa ttis, Lanett, Ala.: Mr. Chairman, we have 14 slashers, and 
we use down here about 1125 pounds for ten hours. Now that would depend 
largely on the size of the yarn, and width, and so forth. Of course this is 
an average on 14 slashers running all the way from 32-inch, I should say, 
tc about 76 or 90-inch, so that is all I can give you on that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Someone else? Is that the only man present who has 
any slashers? 


1500 Pounds of Coal Per Slasher in 125 Hours 


W. G. Younc: We have four.slashers operating day and night. I have 
only the figures for the entire week, and runs around 1500 pounds per slasher 
per 125 hours. 

THE CHAIRMAN: ‘1500 pounds of steam? — 

W. G. Younc: No, of coal, per slasher, per 125 hours. 

THE CHAIRMAN: May I ask you, Mr. Young, what type of boiler is this? 

W. G. Younc: Schofield 70-inch. 

.THE CHAIRMAN: That is the rated horsepower of that boiler? 

W.G. Younc: 125. 

THe CHatRMAN: And you have four slashers, you take care of four on 
this one boiler? 

W.G. Younc: Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 1500 pounds of coal per slasher would be 6000 pounds 
of coal per week. 

W.G. Younc: Yes, for four slashers, and I will state in. connection with 
that that we do very little sizing. We are on gauze, and we only carry 2 
pounds pressure on the cylinders. We use very little steam, and on one of 
those slashers we have a Tycos automatic control. The other three are the 
ordinary type, but we have one equipped with a Tycos control, and we only 
carry two pounds of steam on the cylinders. You couldn’t compare our 
business with a mill that does rea] heavy sizing, because we are on gauze. 

In connection with that I will say all our slasher returns.go back to the 
boiler. All hot water returns go back to the boiler. 

A MemBer: We have two slashers, uninsulated, and we are getting about 
1330 pounds of coal to a slasher for 10 hours, and we don’t take any of 
them back at all. 


Tue CHarRMAN: 1330 pounds per slasher per 10 hours, did I understand 
you to say? 


A MemMBER: Yes, sir, that’s on a 250 H.P. Sterling type boiler. Our 
slashers are possibly eight or 900 feet from the boiler, and I judge about 75 
feet of that pipe is uninsulated. It runs pretty high at that, with no controls 
on them at all. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What kind of traps do you use? 

A Johns-Manville traps. 

W.G. Younc: That is very low pressure? 

A MempBer: Yes, very low pressure, normally about eight pounds upon 
the slasher; of course that is for the slasher and kettles and all. In other 
words, all the steam is consumed in the slasher. 


Coal Consumption and Slashing 

THE CHAIRMAN: Who will be next? Mr. Gregory, tell us how much coal 
you use on slashers for ten hours? 

‘Wo. G. Grecory, F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, Greenville, S. C.:. 
I use the same steam from the boilers that supply power. Take steam for 
the five slashers, three of them double-headed, does the slashing for both 
mills. We take it from the’ number one plant, and using power from that 
on an overloaded engine with about 20 per cent overload you can’t tell what 
it does take for slashing. I was listening to these that do nothing but slash- 
ing, and I got some good, valuable information in that line. | 

F. T. Jones (Greer): We average right around per ten-hour run, per 
slasher, about 1100 pounds. We have the slasher about, I would say, some- 
thing like 100 yards from the water: 150 H.P. boiler. 

Mr. Fox: How far are you from the boilers? 

Mr. Jones: The slashers I would say 100 yards. | 

W.G. Younc: Mr. Chairman, I might say that recently we have put in 
this hot well system. ‘That has decreased our coal consumption about 150 
pounds per week per slasher. We have been operating that about six 
months. During the summer season we only make steam for slashing, and 
we run entirely by électricity, and we have a pretty good chance to observe 
just what the amount of coal is that is used for slashing, and by our hot 
water side we installed the hot well, taking care of all condensation: we have 
decreased that coal consumption about 150 pounds per week, based on 125 
hours run, with four what they call double-head slashers. They are all dou- 
ble headed. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next question for discussion is: 

“What is the best type of heating system both for. economy. and-service?”’ 

I should think this would be a very interestin 
gentlemen who don’t generate your own power. 

W. W. Wattis: I guess I really will have to get up again. We have both 
systems, heating pipe and hot air, and they are both bad. They get you 
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warm and they get you cold, and cause more humidity and all that kind of 
thing, but we have to have them. I feel a little partial to the steam heating. 
We have no low pressure steam, however. We reduce it 5 pounds, but it 
comes from the boilers at 140 and we have some heat, I’ll tell you that. | 
feel partial to the steam pipes; I think the fans dry out the yarn more, and 
I don’t see why it should, but it takes up the humidity more so than where 
the yarn gradually expands and gets away itself. 


A Memser: Mr. Chairman, we first started off with our system and | 
couldn’t tell you anything about how much it took to run it, because we 
couldn’t run more than two hours at a time until we would choke down and 
have to stop and fire up again, but since we have had the coil heating system 
go to the farthest point of the mill through the live pipe, and then everything 
is drained back toward the boiler from them, live steam goes to the far end 
of every room and then comes back through the coil, we don’t have any trou- 
ble, and we haven’t got but one boiler; 29,000 spindle mill, and one man can 
carry in with the coil system all right. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Anyone else have something to say? 


A Memper: I would like to ask the gentleman if he has the coll overhead 
or around the floor? 


A MemsBer: Overhead. 


Mr. Norman: Mr. Chairman, we have steam ‘coils, overhead control, 
with Johnson Service Valves, and our service is very satisfactory along that 
line. Controls and even temperature in a mill, at any temperature you desire, 
can be had provided you can get the operator to keep enough of the bottom 
windows down so that the draft going through the mill will not cut off your 
control before it should. (Laughter.) 


A MempBer: I would like to state in addition to that, we use the Fisher 
Reducing Valve. We started off with 15, but I find the 25 pound is much 
better for our business. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What type trap do you use? 

A MemsBer: Moorhead. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you have any trouble with that Moorhead trap? 

A MemBer: No. 

THe CHAIRMAN: . Someone else have something to say? 

A MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, I would Ike to hear some discussion about 
these new heaters that came out in the last four or five years. We have a 


coil system both on the floor and overhead, and we are trying out this cooling 
system, the unifeed. 


humidifiers. 


A Memper: We have a hot air plant, and have a York heater. The 
York heater is far ahead of anything I have seen. It is far ahead of the 
others. 


‘THe CHAIRMAN: 
another question: 


“What effect do humidifiers have on the temperature in your weave room, 
say early in the morning, more especially on Monday mornings? 2 

Do you all have any trouble of that kind, that the humidifier has a bad 
effect on the temperature? What is your experience along that line? 

-H. C. Brown, Peerless Mill, Thomaston, Ga.: We have a filter on our 
return from our humidifier, and we have a centrifugal pump. We bring our 
humidifier water on a thermostatic control to the same temperature of our 
room, and don’t have any trouble along that line. 


Ture CHAIRMAN: What temperature are you required to hold that room 
during the winter months? 


In connection with that same — we might ask 


Mr. Brown: Around 75. 
THe CHAIRMAN: Do you know about the relative humidity? 
Mr. Brown: 85 per cent. 


Mr. Fox: Is there any tendency for your inusnialice to fall to the ground 
on starting up? 

Mr. Brown: We haven't found a tendency to wet down. We have a 
full type overhead pipe control, Johnson Service Valves, and also have 
American controls. We have four power regulators in our weave room; 600 
looms; we haven’t had any trouble along that line. We have more or less 
trouble in the summer months wetting down than we do in the winter. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is that a one story building? ; 

Mr. Brown: It has two stories. 
ground floor. 

“Wetting Down” 

THE CHAIRMAN: Who will be next? Some of you gentlemen who have 
one story rooms, have you had any trouble with wetting down in the winter 
months? | 

W. W. Watts: We have quite a shed, and sometimes you have to go 
through there with umbrellas, if you don’t watch out. We start early in the 
morning when it is cold, and get the temperature of the room up first around 
about 70 or 75, and on Monday we get the boss weaver good.and soaked and 
he’s all right. (Laughter.) He isn’t here; I left him at home. 

THe CHAIRMAN: ‘There is more than one kind of soaking he may get. 
(Laughter.) Will you please tell us the temperature of your room? 


I had in mind the unifeed in connection with the 


them. 


The weaving is all on the first floor, 
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W. W. Watuts: Around about 80, the weaving, and the relative humidity 
85, something like that. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That is a one story roof? 

Mr. WALLI: Yes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 

Mr. WALLIs: 
what they call it. 

THe CHATRMAN: Boys, I don’t know what we would have done if it 
hadn’t been for Alabama. 

The next question is: 


Is that a cork covered roof or plain? 


No cork; no. It has a Johns-Manville roof. I don’t know 


“What type of steam reducing valve do you use and does it continue to 


hold pressure normal after use is discontinued on low pressure side of valve?” 
Mr. Spencer (of Union Bleachery): In our plant we use the Mason 


reducing valve, and also have Fisher Regulators. 


THE CHATRMAN: Do you have any trouble with those valves? 

Mr. SpeNcER: All valves, Mr. Chairman, will give trouble sometime or 
other. (Laughter and applause.) : 

Mr. NorMan: I have a Mason reducing valve, and as yet we have had 
no trouble with the Mason valve. 

A MemBer: We use the Mason. 


Mr. Spencer: The most trouble we have, Mr. Cha'rman. in the Mason 
Reducing Valve is up in the top of the valve. That is the little auxilarv 
valve in the ton: sometimes those valves will last four or five years. and 
avain thev will last a vear-or two. They reduce our pressure from 160 to 
60, from 150 to 20 and from 150 to 10 pounds. 


Mr. I micht also make mention in line we strainers 


on all our pressure regulator valves which keep out the scale. We blow out 
our strainers at least once a week. 


Types of Reducing Valves 

W.G. Younc: We hove three reducine valves. As the brother sa‘d over 
there. thev all give trouble. We alen have ore Mason. I have had less 
trouble with the McLear than the Mason. We reduce from 150 to 110: 
fram 150 to 30 and from 150 to 10 pounds. We have the strainers in front 
of them also. 

A Mrwueper: J use Fisher ard Mason both. 
Fisher than the Mason. We 
Fisher. We use a strainer.. If we don’t we hive trouble. 

A Memper: T d'd have two Masons ard two Fishers. 
Fishers ard no Masons ard am gettine alone very well, 
trouble somet'mes. but we have very little with the Fisher, ‘but I dd observe 
quite a bit with the Mason. 

Mr. Spencer: Mr. Chairman. the Fisher governor regulator gives us 
just as much trouble as the Mason reducing valve does. You have that 
rubber dianhraem to renlace and also that snrine, the same trouble as the 
Mason reducing valve in the auxiliary. We have trouble with both of 


I wet better success with 


Now I have four 


Do Reducing Valves Ho’d Like Stop Valves? 


THE CHAIRMAN: I was especially interested in this question myself, 
because of my own personal exnerience with reducine valves, and the noint 
| was trying to bring out was, ‘‘do the valves hold l*ke a ston valve?” .That 
is, when a valve has been out a little while, sav. a few months. sav vou have 
a valve on your main steam supply that is reducing steam from 150 pounds 
to 30 pounds for your slasher service, ard suppose your slasher: switch is 
cut off with a stop valve. then it is up to that valve to hold absolutely. or 
the pressure will rise on the low pressure side. Mv experience has been it is 
a pretty hard proposition to get them to do that. You will have a great deal 
of trouble getting them to hold—any tyne I have anything to do with, 
7 I hoped some of you gentlemen would mention some type that would 
me, 


W. G. Younc: If you find one of that kind, Tom, I wish you would let 
me know. (Laughter. ) 

A Memper: I was just going to ask you to let me know about that. We 
have a good Fisher regulator for our slasher and we are trying to reduce our 
steam from around 100 pounds to 40 for the slasher, and the superintendent 
had me up there the other day and closed off the slasher and said “What 
makes that go up that way?” and I have been fooling with it, I have had it 
down three or four times, but with a small amount of steam going through 
to your slasher, just the least bit, will crack your valve and it will hold, but 
cut everything loose all at once. | 

Mr. Fox:._Is it scaling in your valve? 

A MemBeER: No, sir; it didn’t seem to be. | 

Mr. Fox: How about grinding your seats down? Do they stay tight? 

A MEMBER: Yes, sir. 

W. W. Wa tuts: I have been in the mill business for 35 years; and I have 
seen valves go and come, and when she cuts off she goes up on the hich side: 
wait awhile and it will even up three or four pounds, and these other broth- 
ers, when you get fixed so it is just “it,” let me know and I'll buy one. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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FoRWARD STEP 
BECOMES ONWARD MARCH 


Organizations working for faster colors: 


National Assoc. of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics 
Better Fabrics League of America 


American Institute of Laundering 
National Retail Dry Goods Assoc. 


American Assoc. of Textile Chemists 


Colorists 


and 


Joint Committee of the Textile Industry on 


Misbranding 


Assoc. of Cotton Textile Merchants 
U. S. Bureau of Standards 

Cotton Textile Institute 

U. S. Department of Commerce 
Federal Trade Commission 


Good Housekeeping 


Laundry Owners’ National Assoc. 

Master Dyers’ Assoc. of Philadelphia 
National Better Business Bureau 

United Upholstery Manufacturers’ Assoc. 

National Cleaners’ and Dyers’ Assoc. 


AST color is no longer merely an 
E ideal, a timid trend, or even a 
modern movement: it is now an 
actual necessity for good business. 
It’s here, and soon it will be there 
and everywhere. | 


Organizations of the most pro- 
gressive men in every 
branch of the textile in- | 
dustry and of those as- 
sociated with it have 
pioneered the idea. Their 


new beo 


REG. paT. OFF. 
Send for your copy of our 


let,** The Rising 
Tide of Fast Color.”’ 


insistence that merchandise must 
stand up to the conditions for which 
it is manufactured and sold has 
performed a modern miracle; it 
has actually developed a new habit 
of thinking. 


Today nobody pooh-poohs the 
idea of fast colors—not 
because such talk.is out 
of date, but primarily 
because there’s no longer 
any question that 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


E. 1, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Dyestuffs Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 
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Master Mechanics Discuss Problems 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Better Valves Wanted 


A Memper: Mr. Chairman, I wish to say I have got Mason valves, 
Fisher valves, Watts valves and some that they never put the name on. 
(Laughter.) But I have found none yet but what would give trouble. They 
all get sick. And I want to ask each and every one of you when you find 
cne that is perfect and w..’ stay perfect something like twenty-five or thirty 
years, why let me know. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, | would like to ask if any of the fellows 
have a Cash reducing valve? I have one we are trying out and it is working 
very successfully. I would like to know if anybody else has one that is 
giving any trouble. We have it on the filling condition machine. Of course 
that is a very small place, but it is doing its work. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I don’t know whether there are any valve manufactur- 
ers here or not, but I am going to say a word about valves. I find that the 
valve manufacturers are somewhat hesitant in recommending either nickel 
steel trimmed valves or Monel metal trimmed valves. They recommend them 
for very high pressure, but for common use they don’t recommend them. I 
don't know why. I have my idea, but I can’t afford to express it. I have 
been trying out some reducing valves and some blow off valves, Monel metal, 
and I believe that I am going to be very well satisfied with the Monel propo- 
sition. I have some blow-off valves that have been equipped nearly five 
years with Monel metal, and they haven’t given any trouble yet, from the 
standpoint of leaking, and I have one reducing valve that has been equipped 
with it two years, and hasn’t given any trouble yet, and I am beginning to 
believe that that is going to be a paying proposition for us to have our valves 
trimmed with Monel metal, that is the seats and discs, and in a great many 
instances the stems, especially the reducing valves and humidifying regulat- 
ing valves, and all those rough uses that come to the stems. 

W.G. YouncG:. On your blow-off valves, how much pressure do you carry? 

THE CHAIRMAN: 200 pounds. , 

Mr. Younc: What make valve is that, if you don’t mind telling me? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Well, it wouldn’t be fair to tell what make it is. You 
can equip any make with Monel metal. 

Mr. Younc: Is it a screw type valve or quick open? : 

THE CHATRMAN: Screw type. In fact, I have all blow-off valves equipped 
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with it at the present time, but I equipped ten boilers in the last year, and I 
have ten others that have been equipped nearly five years, and they havent 
given any trouble up to this time. 


A Memper: In other words, you put Monel metal on seats and disc in 
your valve? 


THE GHAIRMAN: Yes, sir. 


Mr. SPENCER: May I ask a question? Your boiler is equipped with sin- 
gle phase or combinations? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Just a single. We did have the double, before we 
changed to the Monel type, and found that owing to the carelessness of the 
boiler room employees that they had given us quite a bit of trouble. Those 
quick action valves are a little dangerous, in my opinion. He had quite a 
little trouble with them; it.is possible to jerk that valve open very quickly 
or close it very quickly, and we had a few ppies bursted. 

Mr. Spencer: That all depends on how the man is instructed to use the 
valves. Our plant is equipped with the usual combination valves; we carry 
150 pressure, the quick opening next to the boiler, and the screw type is the 
off valve. Of course the quick opening gets open fast and then the screw 
valve opens. Our company equipped with Monel metal has been in opera- 
tion about seven years, with no cost of repairs. ; 

W. W. Wattts: How often do you blow off? 

Mr. SPENCER: Twice every 12 hours. 

W. W. Wattis: How much steam pressure? 

Mr. SPENCER: 150 pounds. 

W.W. Watts: The Monel is going some, I'll tell you that. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: One thing I might mention in connection with that 
valve: The shape of the valve seat and the d’sc has quite a good deal to do 
with the life of the valve. There is a certain type of valve that will get in 
such shape as that will somewhat protect it; in other words, you might take 
a Monel valve of one particular shape and test it against another Monel 
valve of another shape, and there would be quite a difference in the life of 
the two valves. That has been my experience with not only Monel but 
other type metal. 

I wish you gentlemen would think about this thing and check up on it. It 
is our business to try to help our business just as much as we possibly can, 
by going into those things as thoroughly as we can. 

The next question that I would like to ask 1s: 

(Continued on Page 14) 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. L 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Improved 


Revolving Flat Card 


Our Cards contain many valuable improve- 
ments, including the Rigid Bend, mathe- 
matically correct at all stages of wear of 
the wire. Patented Flat Stripping Motion, 
Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals, and many 
other features worthy of your investiga- 
tion. Highest quality of product at mini- 
mum cost of operation. 


Send for Special Bulletin with List of 
Users 


12 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Nothing is apt to cost so much as a bearing that cost so little! | 


> 


Frame with 272 SKF Roller Bearing Spindles 


; Shows a Power Saving of 30.89 Percent 
4 hee in the foreground is a frame the plain bearing spindle frame required 
with 272 roller bearing 7.38 H. P. to operate, roller 
; spindles operating at a speed of 9422 _— bearing spindles only required 5.10 
| R. P. M. Before installing Sos, the H. P. This showed a saving of 2.28 
— — mill where or ge is H. P. or 30.89 percent net. In 
drop in the number of ends down 
; installing EGS, an identical test was on this frame, it is easier to keep the 
run for a similar period. 
3 frame clean, and the absence of oil is 
‘ The results showed that, whereas very marked. 

F You men who plan, build, use or pay for machines of any kind, remem- 

; ber this: It costs more to replace a poor bearing than to buy the best 

one that BACSIF ever produced. AND ANTI-FRICTION 

4 BEARINGS ARE THE HIGHEST PRICED IN THE WORLD. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘SKF 
Puts the 


| 
“>: 
| 
| | 
\ 
rl Koller Bearings 
Ball Bearings 
\ Hight Place 
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It’s a simple matter to 
collect the dirt 


THERE it is, all the dirt the vibrating blades have. 


removed ... slubs, bunches, knots... . cornered in 


the individual waste can that’s slung under each 


Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. It’s a simple matter to collect 
the dirt from a line of these waste receptacles. You 
can do it in less time than it takes to clean out a box or 
trough serving a group of working cleaners. 


And when you let this new Eclipse be the “policeman 
of the Winder,” you can bank on it nabbing every piece 
of foreign matter that comes jaunting along with your 
yarn. Incidentally, it’s built stronger, simpler... 
and you'll find it considerably lower in price. Let us 
send you an Eclipse on trial .. . or give you a demon- 


stration. Write us. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Makers of the Eclipse-Van Ness Random Dyer 
Elmira, N. Y. 


_ the pipe, and she’s over. 
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Master Mechanics Discuss Problems 
(Continued from Page 12) 


“Ts there any danger of a barometric condenser flooding low pressure 
cylinder of your engine, if so, what precautions should be taken?” 


A lot of you gentlemen have barometric condensers, I believe. Mr. Greg- 
ory, have you had any trouble along that line? 

Mr. Grecory: Mr. Chairman, | never heard of a barometric con- 
denser flooding the cylinder, in my experience. | can’t see how it could 
bring the water into the cylinder. 1 cant see how it could do it. I have had 
charge of a barometic. in installed a barometric in Greenville here in 1876, 
and 1 was a boy then and helped install it. It wasn’t called a barometric 
then, and later on | had barometrics. 

‘THE CHAIRMAN: Some other gentleman that has a barometric, tell us his 
experience. We don’t seem to have many barometric condensers. 

Mr. Fox: 1 would like to say that many years ago I was cailed in to fix 
up a low pressure cylinder that was to p.eces due to the fact that the baro- 
metric condenser had taken water over and flooded the cylinder. It depends 
eutirely upon the depth of the water in your hot well, or to state it in an- 
otner way, the lengtn of the discharge pipe from the barometric condenser, 
the depth that it is contained in the hot well. When your condenser shuts 
down and your engine is shutting down, there is a vacuum formed in the 
discharge p.pe, and it will litt the water up in that discharge pipe a certain 


distance. it can’t take it over the top, because the height is too great, and 


it won't life it only so many feet, but if at that instant the conteats of the 
hot well is so smaii that the bottom of the pipe is bare or laid open, it will 
take a slug of air into the pipe, the water drops and you have this action of 
a slug of water and a body ot air and before you know it the water is over 
the top because of that action. 

The real ditficulty is with a barometric condenser if the discharge pipe 
becomes uncovered, the bottom of the pipe in the well, if it carries the water 
up, uncovers the pipe, the air will go in, the water will drop a certain portion; 
then it picks it up again and you have sections of air and slugs of water in 
That's a scientific fact, and it is practical. It has 
taken place hundreds of times, and the only remedy is to increase the size 
of the hot well or to put the d.scharge pipe far enough down in the water so 
that it will not uncover the pipe on the bottom. 

Mr. Grecory: I would lke to ‘ask the brother as to the elevation of the 
supply water, whether it was put up with a pump or fed by gravity up to a 
certain point. 

Mr. Fox: Pump. . 

Mr. Grecory: If the hot well was constructed as it should be, I can’t see 
how the hot well would empty below the mouth of that tail pipe. The dis- 
charge from the hot well is always at least it keeps that tail pipe submerged 
three or four feet; the rule is about four. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I haven’t anything in mind on that more than this: A 
fiiend of mine asked me—or rather before he asked me to bring this question 
before this meeting he told of his experience, and he was somewhat puzzled 
to know how the cylinder had been flooded, yet the cylinder had been flooded 
and destroyed, broken all to pieces, and he couldn’t understand just the 
scientific principle of it, and he asked me to bring it before this meeting. | 
do know that there are quite a number of cylinders that have been flooded 
with a barometric condenser over the country. I have had that experience 
several times myself, and I know that it does happen, and I really think Mr. 
l‘ox’s explanation is absolutely correct on the question, and I will go a little 
further and say that I went so far as to take this question up with some of 
the leading schools of engineering and their replies were practically as Mr. 


Fox has stated. 


Mr. Fox: ‘lhe only remedy is to increase the length of the tail pipe. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Here is a question none of you gentlemen can escape: 
“Do you think machinery parts are replaced in your plant unnecessarily?” 


That is, do you think that the parts of machinery are replaced sometimes 
before they are worn off to justify the ei cuieeneainl Will Alabama start us 
off off on that? (Applause. ) 


~ | think that most every mill will find that there are times that machinery 
parts have been replaced unnecessarily, due to the fact that a second hand 
or section hand will bring a part down to the shop and maybe he is in a hurry 
and don’t want to wait until he gets it repaired. 

We have a plan at our place, put into effect, that I think comes as near 
eliminating that as possible, and that is that every piece of scrap iron that 
comes out of the mill, everything that is discarded, is put in one open box 
near our scrap bins, and our scrap bins are all kept locked, so that nothing 
can be put in them, and once a week all the overseers meet at that box and 
we sort it out, and anything we think can be re-claimed and put back in 
worakble condition is put in the box and we work it over. We do find lots 
of times that there are pieces thrown away that we are able to work over to 
make serviceable again at a minimum cost, a good deal cheaper than the 
replacement cost. | 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Like a vast Exhibit of 
MODERS DRYINC 
: throughout textile industry 
: Installations of Proctor Dryers, like a vast exhibit of modernization, 
sal show you all that is best today in d -ying raw stock, skein yarns, pack- sd 
age yarns, warps, piece goods, carp2t, hosiery, etc. 
© New and improved types of thes: machines command attention to ) 
advantages never before attained in drying. For example, the. New 
- Proctor Super Dryer shows raw stock drying on a new high plane of 
S | efficiency and satisfaction at a new low level of cost—a dryer that s 
saves space, steam, trouble and wa3te. The New Proctor Air Dryer 
e for Warps proves itself a power in producing better quality warps. # 
The Proctor Tenter Housing demonstrates how to get the most out of 
-tenters and effect large savings in t>ntering cost. The Proctor Loop 
Pa Dryer for piece goods offers new a lvantages. 2 
And so on thru the line of Procto: Dryers—for yarn, hosiery, carpet 
a and many other materials—-each offers the most in modernization. 


Each embodies an unparalleled dryer engineering experience. What- e 
ever your drying need, Proctor Dryers serving similar needs will point 
the way to the paying modern practice. | 


8 
B PHILADELPHIA % 
Southern Representative: H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, ae, 
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Master Mechanics Discuss Problems 


(Continued from Page 14) 


L. W. HANsELL, Thomasville, N. C.: If there are any plants getting any 
parts too early, I think they ought to have my superintendent down there 
awhile. He will certainly put a check on them. We don't go to the junk 
box and then check, but they are checked before they get to the junk box. 
In other words, betore the p.ece is ordered, we carefully go over it and see 
whether or not it is necessary to order it. That is my experience with new 
parts. It is possible that a section hand and overseer gets careless and puts 
it on the superintendent and gets new parts coming that they could do with- 
out—lI’ll admit that is possibie, but I don’t think so wtih my superintendent. 


Machinery Inspection and Maintenance 
~ W. G. Younc: Mr. Chairman, North Carolina against Alabama. I am 
with the Kendall Mills. We have what we term a plant maintenance man. 
I think we are the only mill in the South—well, we are the only one | know 
of—that has a man known as the plant maintenance man. 

We have a mechanic, and it is his duty to make inspection of all machinery 
in the mill. This he does on spinning, carding, weaving, motors, shafting 
and everything else. That’s all he does. 
He makes his report periodically. 

This plant maintenance the way we run it is a long story, and we have an 
unlimited number of forms and these inspections come some of them daily 
and some weekly and some twice daily and some twice weekly and’ some 
monthly and some bi-monthly and some tri-monthly, and so on. All of this 
machinery is inspected by this man, as the system calls for. 

He makes two copies; one copy goes to the overseer in the department in 
which the machinery belongs; the other copy goes to the office for the super- 
intendent. It is up to the overseer of each department to check these worn 
parts before they are ever taken off the machinery. He passes his judgment 
on them before the section man or anyone else takes them off. 


Finding Worn Parts 


In many cases he reports bearings worn or different things he observes, 
but that doesn’t necessarily mean that this part has to be removed. That is 
tu bring it to the attention of the overseer of that department. He passes 
his judgment on it before it is removed.- The plant maintenance man’s duties 
“are primarily to. find worn parts, or parts that are out of order. He may 
report the same condition fifty times. For instance, one roller neck worn. 
He may report that fifty times, and every time he reports it the overseer has 
to.O.K. that report. That doesn’t mean he has to change that roller neck, 
or bearing, or whatever it might be, but he has to O. K. that report. 

The superintendent has a carbon copy; the overseer has the original copy, 
and the overseer has to O. K. this report, or make a note as to why these 
repairs haven’t been made; whether or not in his judgment it was necessary 
tu make them, or whether or not the part was all right to run awhile longer. 


We pay him mechanic’s wages. | 
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It is what we call red tape, but in the end—we tried it once for a year and 
cut it out, and figured it wasn’t any good, and then we found there was some- 
thing to it, and put the man back. Checking the cost of supplies and repairs 
for the year we had him, against the six months that we cut him off, we 
found it was worth while to have him. 


Daily Report on Supplies 


On our repair and supply bill we get a daily report from the supply room 
showing every section o1 tne mull, the supplies they have used, and the repairs 


they have used are classified, and it creates a kind of rivalry among even 


section men and heads of ditterent departments to keep the repair b.lis and 
supply bills down. And we think it pays, and it does keep a lot of parts that 
are partly worn that are serviceable out of the scrap bin. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next question is interlocked with the one we have 


just d.scussed, and we have d.scussed it some: 


“Do you think the overseer of. each department, or his second hand, should 
sce each part that is removed from the machines in their department before 
permitting it to be thrown away or sent down to the shop for repair or res- 
toration?”’ 

What do you think about that? 

W. W. Watts: Mr. Chairman, I guess it is up to me. I hope you won’t 
let any overseers hit me. You check up the white waste and the dark waste © 
and o.l waste and floor sweepings, soft waste and hard waste and so on. The 
fact of the business is, I think the Master Mechanic is just a hitching post 
from the sweeper on down to the Pres. dent, and who is going to say wnether 
this part shouid be taken out and thrown into the scrap or not? They will 
tell you to go to hell, that they know how to run their room. What is going 
to happen? Who 1s going to say? Who knows? The overseer may know 
and he may not know. He may be a mechanic and he may not be a me- 
chanic. Some think they know, and when it comes to a show-down the 
superintendent has to come in to settle it, and how is he going to settle it. 
He will say he ordered this part and you won’t give it to h.m, and there you 
are, 

I made up my mind to keep my mouth shut and to give them whatever 
they asked tor, and get by. ‘They all ike me. I had one boss weaver one 
time—lI try to make all our own parts, get the casting locally and try to 


make: everything I can, and I had an overseer who was sold on certain 


machinery ccming from the factory, a little old loom crank. We bought 
them for about ten cents against thirty-five from the factory, and this boss 
weaver put up the argument that ours d.dn’t fit; we couldn’t make them 
right, and when a fellow tells me I can’t do anything I’m going to show h!m 
I can. Well, he goes on and says this part fits that comes from the factory, 
and the first thing you know in a day or two I would find a fixer coming in 
there to grind it in the shop, and I took it away from him, and then another 
one would come in to grind one and I took it away from h-m, and by and 
by it showed that this had to be ground, and there was a row again, and I 
(Continued on Page 33) 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C 


VICTOR MILL STARCH The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 

We are in a position now to offer prompt 
shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C 
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COUPON WILL 
BRING THIS FREE BOOK 


ALF THE BUSINESS BAT- 
TLE” is the name of a 56 
yage book that is worth 
many PP but which we would 


like to send you absolutely free! 


~ We have been told that it is one 
of the most important books ever 
_ published on the subject of identi- 
fication. Pages four, five and six 
contain examples of the value and 
need of trademarking. Pages seven 
to nineteen tell you how to trade- 
mark your product. Right through 
the book, page after page contains 
valuable that every 
business executive ought to have at 
his finger tips. Thus page fifty-one 
gives you six rules for selecting a 
trademark. Page fifty-two gives you 
the essence of the requirements for 
registering a trademark. 


Of course the book is not entirely 
unselfish. Frankly it contains an 
outline of the many products and 
service of the Kaumagraph Compa- 
ny, manufacturers of Kaumagraph 
Dry Transfers and Kaumagraph 
Lithography. But considering Kau- 
magraph’s position of authority on 
matters of identification, this infor- 
mation we believe will be equally 
interesting and valuable. 


Already several hundred execu- 
tives in leading textile and hosiery 
mills have received a copy of “Half 
the Business Battle”. Certainly it 
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deserves a place in your own busi- 
ness library. 56 pages in all, it is 
handsomely bound in stiff board, 
covered with fine Japanese paper. 
[t is not only a good book—it is a 
good-looking book. 


Kaumagraph will send you a copy 
of “Half the Business Battle”, on 
request—mail the coupon at right. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick St., New York 


Boston . . Chicago . . Philadelphia. . Chartotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . . Paris, Ont. . . Paris, France 


En ST, 
PATENT OF Picy 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Vari k St. New York 
Please send me without obhgation 


a copy of your new book “Half 
the Business Battle.” 


€ 


Address. 
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Shuttle Speed and Changing Bobbin 
Time 


Editor: 

How many I figure out the speed 
and the time which it takes to re- 
place an empty bobbin with a fuil 
one in automatic looms? 

TEX. STUDENT. 


Waste per Warp 
Editor: 

When making five-harness sateens 
weighing 4.25 yards per pound, what 
would be considered a reasonable 
amount of waste per warp from the 
slashers to the loom inclusive? 

DIXIE. 


Cause of Loped and Snarled Filling 
Editor: 

I am operating some aulematic 
looms without feeler motions, and | 
am having a great deal of trouble 
with looped snarled filling 
weaving in when the shuttle is re- 
plenished. Will some expert please 
advise me how to stop this trouble. 
TEA TILE. 


Answer to Anxtous . 


Editor: 
Above party. wants good formula 
for metal polish for cleaning sliver 
table on combers or is it cheaper to 
buy. Would advise him to buy whit 
he wants,’ as. it would be much 
cheaper, more convenient and - bel- 
Ler. KK. M. 


Warp Stop Motions 


Editor: 
Our looms are equipped with me- 
chanical warp stop-molions, and vet 


we offen have cloth woven with 
warp ends: lef! out particulariy in 
the middle of the loom. Why is 


this? ASST. SUPT. 


If Asst. Supt. will carefully examine 


the middle of the drop wire boxinz- 


in or enclosure where the separating 
piece of metal is anchored, he wi!! 
no doubt find that there is a great 
deal of waste lodged underneath in 
hetween the drop wire enclosure us 
this accumulation of waste will pre- 
vent the drop wires from dropping 
into the actuating mechanism when 
a warp end breaks, the looms does 


not stop, but will keep right on 
weaving with a warp end out. 


WEAVER. 


Answer to System 
Editor: 7 

Replying to System regarding how 
(Oo gel correct average per cent of 
production under various 
and kinds of goods. 

First, find out what 100% per cent 
products would be for each speed, 
and for the various styles. Then 
whatever is produced on each style, 
would be a certain per cent of the 


speeds, 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

_ The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it-—Editor. — 


possible production. 
show the high and low producers 
separately. The second quality 
goods should also be taken into con- 
sideration. 


This would 


Now get the total production of 


the miil in pounds for 100 per cent. 


kind of goods. Divide this by the 
total pounds of 100 per cent possi- 
bie and the average per cent will be 
the answer. PER CENT. 


Answer to Superintendent 
Editor: 

Taking up Superintendent’s que-- 
tion as to what is a fair count for 
13 and 15 yarn: also cost of spool- 
ing. Cost of spooling shou'd not ex- 
ceed We per pound with filling 
wind. Total labor eost of 13s, 7c: 
15s, 8c per pound. Above cost to in- 
clude carding, spinning, spooling, 
warping, winding, or twisting and 
reeling. M. kK. T. 


Answer to Slasher 


Editor: 


The inquiry referring to the 


Add the pounds produced of each ° 


weight of top squeeze rolis attracts 


my attention. My answer would be 
to have these rolls not weigh less 
than 400 to 500 pounds. When th se 
rolis are too ‘light, the size mate- 
rials are not foreed through the 
varn sufficiently to size the yarn 
right. Furthermore, if the top rolis 
are not heavy enough, the surplus 
size will not be squeezed oul prop- 
erly. The result is that the ends will 
stick more to the cylinder anu catise 
broken ends. 
MILL. 


Answer to Warpo 
Editor: 

What is the cause of slack ends 
on the loom beams? My reply to 
the above inquiry, is that. these 
may come mostly from the spooling 
department. These slack ends ean 
be made by the wholesale when the 
warp yarn is spun on. the filling- 
wind process. And they are made 
when the spooler tender ties a knot 
by the hand knotter. and then lets 
the end wind loosely onto the spool. 
She should hold the end untii the 
slack is taken up by the spool. But 


‘about 58 vears. 


slack ends can also be made on the 
warp wind process in the same way 
in less amount. | 

The warper fenders can also make 
them when they piece up ends, if 
they do not let the warper take up 


the slackness: afler tyeing each 
broken ends. 


The Man Over Forty 

(‘By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D.) 

One of our friends who was very 
much interested in the recent dis- 
cussion in these columns relative to 
the man of 40 years, sent the follow- 
ing: 

Age 40 is partly a state of mind 
and partly a state of body. If by 
some wizardry the entire population 
should become ignoran! of ages, 
amazing confusion would resu:t. If 
each person were required to state 
his assumed age, a man.of 45, physi- 
cally sound and mentally aleri, 
might well guess his age as under 
30; another, at age 35, having led a 
self-indulgent life and ‘settled down 
into physical decadence, might well 
guess his age as 50 or 60. 

The truth of the matter 
cently been we!l expressed by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, who says, “To grow 
old means to change internally in a 
particular way, not to have lived so 
many months or years-—-it is life and 
not time that brings age.” 

This subject has lately assumed 
public interest through the organi- 
zation of a society for the economic 
protection of men and women over 
40. It is claimed that there is dis- 
crimination in the business world 
against people who are past this 
median age. 

The discrimination against men 
over 40 in industry has arisen 
through practical experience of life. 
Employers know that the turnover 
through death disability in 
these later decades is heavy and that 
the difficulty of training men at 
the older ages is greater. | 

The expectation of life at birth is 
The expectation of 


life at. age 50 is about 24 years. For 
the mature adult, therefore, the 
Biblical three score years ana 10 


18 


may be said to constitute the aver- 
age lifetime. If it be true that the 
average industrial worker al age 45 


has 


is @ poor risk, this means tha! 
pretty nearly half the average life- 
time to be lived by those in middle 
life must be spent, if not in a econdi- 
tion of incapacity, at least in &@ con- 
dition where the menace of impend.- 
ing physical breakdown 0; ability to 
work is standing like a ghost at ones 
elbow, 

Evidently this is one of the big- 
gest problems confronting society. 
It cannot be settled by attempting 
to convince the employer that,the 
man over 40 is just as good as the 
man under 40, because that is not 
true as the matter now stands. The 
employer must be encouraged to co- 
operate with: the man over 40 in im- 
proving his physical stafe. Men un- 
der 40 as well as men over 40 shou:d 
resolve to ignore the factor of age 
in years and should avail them- 
selves of the resources of science in 


keeping their minds and their 
bodies young. 

We believe that. there is a tre- 
mendously valuable power in the 
older age group for business, pro- 
fessional and industrial work, and 


that the conservation of the physi- 
cal and mental capacities of this 
group is one of the mosi important 
of the tasks that confront society. 
The existing trouble will not be met 
by pampering this group or trying 
to persuade its members tha! they 
are just as good as the younger 
group, but through real work among 
them directed to the early discov- 
ery of ill health through the medi- 
um of periodic health examinations, 
thus retarding the rate of physical 
and mental deterioration and using 
to the full the latent capacities de- 
rived from experience and training. 
—Sovereign Visitor. 


Imports Are Lower 
Washington, D. C.—Foreign cotton 
fabrics imports into the — United 
Slates during September were ‘be- 
low the number of square yards re- 
ceived in this country during the 


same month last year and August of 
this year, according to the monthly 


report of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The de- 


crease last month marks the fifth 
consecutive monthivy decline. as 
compared with the corresponding 


month of last vear. 

Despite the series of tive monthly 
declines, the total imports of cotton 
piece goods from foreign countries 
for the nine months of the curren! 


year continues to maintain a lead 


over the total for the corresponding - 


perio da year ago. Imports of cotlon 
goods during the first four mon hs 
of this year were greater than each 


of the similar months a year ago, 
which account for the figures for 


this year being greater than a 
ay, 

Last month, 2,843,459 square vards 
of cotton piece goods were received 
in the five prinerpal ports of entry. 


vear 
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These Bobbins 
Look Familiar? 


HERE is more than one mill in the country that is using 
bobbins as bad as these. Good yarn cannot be made on 
poor bobbins. | 


U S Card Room Bobbins are guaranteed to a definite degree 
of uniformity. The same careful attention is given to selection 
of stock, finish, and spindle, bolster, and gear fits that makes 
U S products the choice of the majority of mills. 


Why not look over your Card Room Bobbins today? Ask 
yourself if you are imposing a handicap on your carders, and 
replace some of those old bobbins with U S better bobbins. 


Write, wire, or ‘phone our nearest U S service 
man to help you adopt standard sizes if you do not 


already have them 


Bobbin Shuttle Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


U §S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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new 
Friction 


The Peerless 
It’s Unit-Adjusting 


The peerless Unit-Adjusting Clutch is powerful yet compact; 
has few parts, all interchangeable; and all adjustment for wear is 
made at one point. 


Adjustment is so simple that it can be made by anyone without 
the use of any special tools. Simply loosen the small hollow set- 
screws in adjusting nut and with clutch thrown out of engagement 
turn the toggle mechanism with your two hands—-see illustration 
above; turning to the right to tighten the clutch and to the left 
to loosen it. 

May we send: you a copy of Bulletin No. 571? 


See our exhibit at the Power Show, December 3rd-8th, 
Spaces 483-484, Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH: 


Cambridge, Mass. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH : | 
Greenville, SC. 


Makers of Shafcting, Hangers, Colars, Pulleys, Frction 
Clutches, Ball Bearings, Fexib’e Couplings, Rope Sheaves, 
Pillow Blocks, and the U.S. Automatic Belt Contactor. 
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What Constitutes Fast 
Colors For Cotton Fabrics" 


By L. ©. Himebaugh, Director, Textile Dept.. Pease Laboratories, Inc., 
New York. 


AST colors, as | speak of them 

today, are so modern that they 
might well be termed, in the lan- 
guage of the day, “modernistic.” 

The history of the art and science 
of dyeing is a subject of intense in- 
terest. Ancient civilization possess- 
ed secre's of brilliant hues wh ch 
may never be known. Our modern 
civilization until 1856 depended upon 
natural and mineral colors. With 
the discovery of coal tar dyes, the 
art of dyeing gradually grew to a 
great science. The rapid deveclop- 
ment of chemical research in this 
field has gvein us.unending new im- 
provements in types of dyestuffs and 
their application. 

The credit for the development of 
a major portion of the dyes‘uff in- 
dustry rightful’y belongs lo German 
chemists. In our country, more 
than in other ‘great nations, we 
failed to encourage chemical re- 
search in this field. The World War 
brought us face to face w.th the 
fact that our chemical knowledge of 


dyestuff manufacture was extreme- 


ly limited. In the few-short years 
since 1914, our army of chemists 
has truly mastered this science. I 
venture to say that today we not 
only. stand on an equal basis with 
other nations, but in the future a 
major portion of the developments 
and discoveries of this areal scien e 
will have their origin within out 
borders. 

During the age of niutural and 
mineral agents, the variety of sub- 


. Stances used in dyeing was very 


limited. Today the types of dye- 
stuffs which can be applied are 
large. Each type has ils place and 
value, The type and value of. any 
dyvestuff depends upon the fibre. 
construction, and use for which the 
fabric is intended. 
A Fast Color 

it is impossible to control the. ulti- 
mate use of most fabrics; therefore, 
our problem is to make the dyeing 
of the fabric'as near foolproof as it 
is possible. This, gentlemen, brings 
us to the great perplexing. subject 
of fastness. The word “fast,” as ap- 
pled to dyed fabric, has been abus- 
ed more than any other word. The 
abuse has, to a certain extent, been 
in‘entional but to a large extent I 
believe it has been due to a differ- 
ence in interpretation. 

My interpretation of definition is 
as fo'lows:—A fas! co or is one that 
meets all reasonable requirements 
of the fabrie as to which it is ap- 
plied. My interpretation applies to 
all fibres alike and eovers not only 
our best science but.common sense. 

Since the members of your asso- 
ciation are primarily in‘eresfed in 
colton, my discussion will therefore 
be confined to cotton only. 

With my interpretation of “fast” 
in mind, follow again the develop- 


ments-of the last century. Previous 


*Address before National Association of 


_ Cotton Manufacturers. 


to the use of artificial: dyestuffs, a 
satisfactory fast color was rare. As 
chemistry has gradually given us 
new discoveries, more satisfactory 
fast colors have been found. Today, 
with our vast range of satisfactory 
fast shades, if seems unnecessary 
for anyone to revert to dyes which 
will, without question, be unsatis- 
factory for the use for which the 
fabric is sold. The co‘ton manufac- 
turer, the cotton converter, the fin- 
isher, the cutfing-up trade and the 
retail store all have a varied respon- 
sibility for the fabric which finally 
reaches the ultimate consumer. _ 

The ultimate consumer, after ali, 
is the final judge as to whether or 
not the color is fast and the fabric 
sa‘isfactory for the purpose for 
purpose for which it was sold. The 
consumer often abuses the fabric 
or uses it for a purpose for which 
it was nof intended. The responsi- 
bilitvyior abuse. or misuse rests en- 
lirely upon the consumer. 

Setting Up Standards 

The National Asoociation of Fin- 
ishers of Cot'on Fabrics have re- 
ceived great praise. for their cour- 
ageous acceptance of this call to 
duty. The association placed in our 
hands, without reservaton of any 
kind, the entire problem of setting 


up fast color standards for cotton 


fabrics. The intense research wh.ch 
fo.lowed received the application of 
our best science, experience in re- 
search problems, and last but not 
least, common sense. A survey of 
dyed cotton fabrics, including solid. 
co.ors and prints, purchased by us 
at retail stores, revealed that a 
major portion of those so'd to us as 
“fast” were, wilhout question, un- 
satisfactory for the purposes for 
which they were intended. 

The result of our extensive study 
was the setting up of standards 
which will insure the ultimate con- 
sumer a satisfactory fast color. The 
National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabries have  aceepted 
these standards and have filed them 
Wilh the Federal Trade Commission 
ana the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington. Members who desire 
to use the Association Standards are 
required to submit to us a sample 
of each individual dyeing and when 
the color meets all requirements, a 
license number for that particular 
dyeing is issued. The member. can 
then use the Association — label. 
known as the Nafal Label, bearinz 
the license number, on each cut of 
ihe goods from that particular dye- 
ing, Any individual dyeing which 
fails to meet the standards establish- 
ed cannot hear the Association 
Label. 


Standard Requirements 
[he standards which we have es- 
tablished are based on the follow- 
me requirements: 
ist—The fabric must be fast to 
power-laundry washing. During 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Winnsboro Mills Again Selects 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives 


2 


& 
at 


: 283 drives originally installed in 1920—eight years of 
efficient service. It was but natural that Link-Belt | 3 
drives should again be their first choice for driving | 
the new twisters. Where durability in service is 
appreciated—Link-Belt wins. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY $878 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
. PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. 85 
4 1103-1104 Statler Bidg. Birmingham, Ala........229 Brown-Marx Bldg. Charlotte, N. C....909 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
; Haas-Howell Bidg. New Orleans, La,.......... .--621 S, Peters St. Dallas, Texas...... 1101 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
Offices in ‘Principal Cities 


SILENT CHAIN 
the Test Time 
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Cream Softener J. B. 


A Real Softener for finishing cotton piece 
goods of every grade and quality. 


Our special process gives thorough sulpho- 


nation which means: 


Greater fat efficiency; 
Complete penetration; 
No odor nor yellowing; 


Safe for the most delicate 
shades. 


Cream softener J. B. gives: 


A mellow finish—not dry nor brittle; 
A soft “kid glovey” feel. Try it. 


Our constant goal—to serve you. 
Let us help you with your problems. 


SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS, 


» uid 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. 2. 


Southern Warehouses: 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


Greenville, S. C. 


HE term slashing denotes the ap- 
plication to warp yarns of a siz- 
ing solution which is dried in‘o the 
yarn. The purpose of the process 
is fo increase the breaking strength 
of the yarns and their resistance to 
abrasion. The standard for esti- 
mating the effectiveness of a s‘ash- 
ing operation is the performance 
of the looms on which the slashed 
warps are subsequently woven. Due 
allowance must, of course, be made 
for other factors than the slashing 
in passing judgment on the later. 
Warp yarns require exceptional 
strength and hardness of surface 
because of the tension on them in 
the loom and because of the scrap- 
ing which they receive from drop- 
wires, harness, reeds, and shuttle. 
Part of the extra strength is con- 
ferred by giving warp yarn a litfle 
more twist than is customarily giv- 
en the filling in a piece of cloth. 
Through the agency of slashing, a 
glue-like coating is applied which 
further mereases the strength. A 
suitable size as applied ‘n slashing 
produces increased s‘irengths 0! 
from 5 to 15 per cent. On carpe’ 
yarns, the increased strength after 
sizing may be 30 per cent greater 
fhan the original. The gain in break- 
ing strength is due for the most 


part to a cementing effect which the . 


slashing mixture produces among 
the fibres of the yarn. 
Resists Abrasive Action 

Resistance to the abrasive action 
of the various part of the loom on 
the warp yarn is gained through the 
coating which is a suitable slashing 
process applies to the yarn surfaces. 
To be effective in resis{ing abrasion, 
this coating must be quite hard, but 
tenacious and not brittle, and must 
have penetrated the yarn sufficien!- 
ly well to be interlocked with its 
component fibres. - 

A well sized warp must be elastic 
because, in weaving, the yarns are 
frequent!y subjected to shocks so 
severe that an elastic yarn, how- 
ever strong, would break because 
of its inability to undergo success- 
fully a momentary stretch. 

Before taking up the slashing 
process itself, attention must be giv- 
en to the funetion which regain 
plays in strengthening yarn. Re- 
gain is the amount of moisture car- 
ried by a textile fibre divided by the 
bone-dry weight of the latter and 
expressed jn terms of per cent. 

Moisture Regain 

The relative humidity of the room 
atmosphere regulates the amount of 
moisture that tends to gather on the 
yarn. Between ordinary moisture 
limits the tensile strength of yarn 
increases approximately 5 per cent 
for every 1 per cent increase made 
in the regain on the yarn. Thus, if 
& weave-room can operafe with 8 
per cent regain on its warps rather 
than with only 5 per cent, the warp 
yarns may frequently be the limit- 
ing factor for fixing loom speed, or 
the number of looms that can be 
handled per weaver, this matier of 
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The Slashing of Cotton Warps 


By Richard G. Knowland, Consulting Textile Chemist, Boston, Mass. 


-jnto the fibres. 


inereasing the warp sfrength so 
materially is extremely important. 
It is also a fact that elasticity im- 
proves with the regain on the yarn 
so that through the use of unformly 
high weave-room humidity a mi'l is 
able to operate with the maximum 
possible tensile strength and elasti- 
city in its ‘warps. 
Effect of Size 

As stated above, the effect of the 
size is to load the yarn on the sur- 
face with a tough coating that takes 
up.some of the wearing effect of the 
loom, glue small fliers of cotton 
down to the main body of the yarn, 


and penetrates the yarn sufficiently 


to lock the surface coaling securels 
In particular refer- 
ence to the effect of the size in glu- 
ing down fliers, it will be readily 
understood that such. fliers would 
rub off readily in the harnesses, 
drop wires, or reed, and thus start 
incipient breaks in the yarn which 
lead fo actuai loom stoppage. Good 
slashing In a general way may be 
identified by such facets as a weave- 
room free from excessive § fly. 
smooth yarn and cloth, and by the 
absence of: dust on the cross-bars 
of the slasher frame. The loom ef- 
ficiency, however, in terms of ac- 
tual output divided by theoretical 


output is the real definition of a 


successful slashing operation, since 
it is the purpose of slashing to: in- 
crease the loom efficiency to the 
maximum possible extent. Loom 
efficiency for this purpose should be 
determined by dividing the actual 
number of picks made in a given 
time by ‘he number that wou'd have 
been made had there been no stop- 
page. Obviously, the final purpose 
of slashing is to enable the looms to 
produce maximum output with a 
minimum number of weavers. 
The Slashing Operation 

The s'ashing operation consists of 
two fundamental stages, the first 
being the impregnation of the yarn 
with size, and the second being the 
drying of the yarn. The operation 
as conducted in the mill involves 
creeling up the requisite number of 


section beams at the back end of the - 


slasher, running the yarn under an 
immersion roller in a size-box hold- 
ing a hot starch mixture, passing i! 
through squeeze rolls, then over 
drying cylinders, and finally across 
the head end where the yarns are 
separated by cross bars passed 
through them at proper locations, 
then winding the yarn on the loom 
beam. Where colored goods are 
being made other operations may be 
introduced at the slasher, but these 
are enlireiy apart from the slashing 
operation proper and may, there- 
fore, be neglected. 

Since the slashing operation con- 
sists, as stated, of the impregnation 
of the warp with slarch, and the 
drying of the same, it is obvious), 
through a thorough knowledge o: 
these two matters that the most 
successful slashing will be accom- 
plished. At this point considera- 
tion must also be given the matter 
of the size itself, since it is evident 
thal the nature of the size and its 
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Hyatt Line Shaft 
Bearing in place ready for 
power-saving, profit-saving 
performance. 
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Replace with Hyatt Line Shaft Bearings 


= 


Roller 


Hyatt Line Shaft Roller Bearing completely split 
for easy installation. Lower half of box with half 
roller assemblies are put in place; then the upper 
roller assemblies, and finally the top half of the 
box. Tightening the bolts completesthe changeover. 


The Hyattway is the Easy Way 


The installation of Hyatt Line Shaft 
Roller Bearings is easier than repouring 
babbitt and banishes forever the wear 
and friction of plain bearing surfaces. 


Hyatts fit all standard hangers size for 
size. Completely split for quick installa- 
tion they can be put in place in seven 
' minutes’ time without disturbing shaft 

or shaft fittings. | 


Once in position, Hyatt bearings sel- 
dom need attention except fresh lubri- 


cant every three or four months. Free 
running, Hyatts transmit power with a 
minimum of waste—many installations 
show power-savings of 15% and more. 


Why not include these Hyatt econo- 
mies on all your transmission lines? Mill 
supply and machinery houses display- 
ing the Hyatt sign of better bearings, are 


‘ready to serve you. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


HYATT 


LINE SHAFT ROLLER BEARINGS 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS — >, 
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NOON 
EXPERIENCE and SKILL 


in the MANUFACTURE of 


MECHANICAL 


Is Typified in the Product of 


THE JOSEPH NOONE’S SONS COMPANY 


ALBERT Ww NOONE, Prop.. A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Manager 
The Oldest Manufacturers in this Country of 


Roller, Clearer and Washer Cloths, and Slasher and Sizing Flannels for Cotton Mills, Printers’ Blankets, 


Piano Cloths and Laundry Blankets 
Every Description of Woolen and Linen Cloths for Machinery 


Ast and Insist that Noone’s Cloth Be Used 
WILLIAM R. NOONE & CoO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 


é 


OFFICE 


N. H. ESTABLISHED lows | BOSTON, MASS. 
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ALENDER 


Universally Recognized the Standard Perfection 
and WOOL—HUSK—COMBINATION—PAPER 


For 55 years, Perkins Calender Rolls have been distinguished by marked indi- 
viduality. Perkins methods of manufacture based on intimate knowledge of 
the requirements of the industry have produced rolls that are uniform, resilient 


and heat resisting. 


Perkins Calender Rolls stand heat better and wear longer. 


BUILDERS of GOOD WILL and SELLERS of QUALITY 
Since 1873 | 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CALENDERS - DRYING MACHINES DYEING MACHINES 


FINISHING MACHINES FOR SILK PADDERS - RANGES - SCUTCHERS 
JIGGS - STARCH, WATER, AND SINGERS - SQUEEZERS - TENTERS 


TOMMY DODD MANGLES WASHERS - WINDERS 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT OFF 
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Power Transmission 


Ramsey Silent Chain Drives are carried in stock for immedi- 
ate shipment in standard speeds and reductions up to 36 
Horse Power at our warehouses in Albany, N.’Y., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Cleveland, Ohio, and San Francisco, Calif., and from our stock 
carrying distributors as below. These stocks of completed 
Ramsey Drives are typical of Ramsey service. 


Stock Drive shipments are made on the same day that orders 
are received. unless reboring of the sprockets or keyway work 
are required. Stock drives requiring reboring or keyway work 
are shipped on the day following the receipt of your order. 
Hundreds of speed reduction combinations in various horse- 
powers are immediately available to you when time saved 
means money saved. | | 


-Accopy of Ramsey Stock Drive List No. 428 will be of value 
to you. Complete drives are listed both by component: parts 
and by units. You need only know the horse power and 
R.P.M. of your driving unit to instantly select the correct 
Ramsey Drive equipment for your needs. Your order sent to 
any of our warehouses or stock carrying distributors will be 
shipped immediately. You are saved delay, expense and 


annoyance. 


The Ramsey Roller Bearing Joint (an exclusive feature ) 
gives smooth transmission of power at uniform velocity, and 
permits Ramsey Chain to operate in either direction. The 
absence of nicks and acute angles in Ramsey link apertures 
adds materially to their long operating life. Our Engineers 
(see list below) are experts in Power Transmission and are at 
your service. Write the one nearest you, or direct to Albany, 
N. Y., for as many copies of Stock Drive List No. 428 as you 
require. 


See Our Exhibit, Space Number 428, Seventh National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, December 3 to 8, 1928 


CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


1043 Broadway, ‘ 


Albany, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Agents 


Atlanta Branch Office and Warehouse— 


Street, N. W 


house-—-Ramsey Chain Company, Inc. 


Philadelphia—Ramsey Chain Company. 


Ramsey Chain Company, Inc., 548 Spring Columbus, O.—Osborne & Sexton Machine Philadelphia—Rohbert L. Latimer & Co. 


Baltimore, Md.—L. A. Benson & Company 


Co., 1725-1st Ave. 
Boston—Union Gear and Machine Co. 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—C. H. Salmon. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—R. A. Dye, Sixth and Company. 
Cherry Sts. 
Chicago—Ramsey Chain Company New Orleans. La. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Wirthlin-Mann Co. Hardware (Co. 


| Denver—E: C. Horne Machine Co. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Young & Vann Supply Detroit—Palmer-Bee Company. 

Gastonia. N. C.—Ferguson Gear Company. : 
Kansas City, Mo.—Morse Engineering Co. San _ Francisco, Cal.—Sranch Office and 
Los Angeles, Cal.—F. C. Millard Engineering 
Newark, N. J.—Ramsey Chain Co. : 
— Standard Supply and tion Company. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Starr Equipment Company. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Erskine-Healey, Inc. 
Salt Lake City—National Equipment Co. 


Warehouse— Ramsey Chain Company, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Morse Engineering Company. 
Utica, N. Y¥.—Langdon & Hughes Construc- 


Toronto, Can.—Hamilton Gear & Machine 


Cleveland, O.—Branch Office and Ware. New York—Ramesey Chain Company. Co. 
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Personal News 


W. H. Brigman has resigned as 


overseer spinning at the Santee 


Mills, Orangeburg, 8. C. 


E. A. Smyth has retired as presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Belton (5S. 
C.) Mills, bat will continue as chair- 
man of the board. 


G. R. Collins, of Birmingham, Ala., 
has become overseer spinning al the 
Santee Mills, Orangeburg, 8. C. 


J. E. Thompson has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Gren- 
del Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 


W. W. Vaughan has been elected 
assistant treasurer of the Belton 
Cotton Mills, Belton, N. | 


C. E. McElhannon has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Santee Mil s, 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 


L. L. Hur'ey, from Gastonia, N. ©., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer carding at the Santee Mills, 
Orangeburg, §. C. 


J. F. Snipes has been promoted 
from night spinner to overseer day 
spinning at the Grendel Mills, No. 
2, Greenwood, 8. C. 


J. W. Goss has been promoted 
from second hand to n'ght overseer 
spinning at the Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills No. 4, Griffin, Ga. 


Paul Rush has been promoted 
from second hand in day spinning 
to night overseer spinning at the 
Grendel Mills No. 2, Greenwood, 8. UC. 


Lewis D. B'ake has been elected 
president and treasurer of the 
Belton Cotton Mills, Belton, 8S. C., 


T. L. Fry has been transferred 
from the Bamberg plant of the San- 
tee Mills, Bamberg, S. C., to over- 
seer carding at the Santee plant at 
Orangeburg, 8S. C. 


R. L. Pope has been appointed 
overseer carding, spinning, spooling 
and warping at the Russel‘ville 
plant of the Alabama Mills Company, 
Russellville, Ala. 


B. T. Butler has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Martel Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga., to become second hand in 
the Georgia-Kincaid Muiis No 1, 
Griffin, Ga. 


H. A. Rush has been promoted 
from overseer spinning at the Gren- 
del Mills, No. 2, Greenwood, S. C., 
to superintendent of Grende! Mills 
No. 2 and the Panola Mills, Green- 
wood, 8. C. 


L. E. Foster has been promoted 
from superintendent of the Gren- 
del Mills No. 2, to general superin- 
tendent of the Grendel and Panola 
Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 


Claud Brannon has resigned as 
night overseer carding at the Geo- 
gia-Kincaid Mills, No. 1, Griffin, Ga., 
to become day overseer carding at 


the Thomaston Mill No. 1, Thomas- 
ton, Ga 


J. L. Brannon is superintendent of 
the Fayette plant of the Alabama 
Mills Company, Fayet'e. Ala. 


—, —, Parks is now overseer weav- 
ing, slashing and the cloth room a! 
the Russellville plant of the A'‘a- 
bama Mills Company, Russellville, 

ia. 


A. R. Meeks,: for several years 
superintendent of the Barrow Coun- 
ty Cotton Mills, Lawrenceville, Ga., 
has a similar position with the 
Clanton plant of the Alabama Mills 
Company, Clanton, Ala. 


Obituary 


Claude L. Howie 


Claude L. Howie, superintendent 
of the Anchor Mills, Huntersville, N. 
C., died sudden'y Tuesday al. his 
home. He was 46 years o-d and hid 
been superintendent of the mill for 
the past 5 years. 


Mr. Howie was regarded as an un- 


usually efficient! manufacturer and 
was held in high esteem by the offi- 
cilals and employees of the mill. He 
is survived by his widow and _ six 
children, | 
Funeral services, with 
honors, were held 
Huntersville. 


Masonic 
Thursday at 


B. W. Baker 


b. W. Baker, president of the Vir- 
ginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. 
C., died suddenly at his home in 
Raleigh. He had been in poor 


health for some time and his death - 


was due to heart failure. 

Mr. Baker 
the textile industry and had heen 
prominently connected with social 
and civic affairs in Raleigh for 
many years. He is survived by his 
wife and two daughters and _ five 
sisters. 


Bobbin and Shuttle Plant 
for Charlotte 


A new p'ant to manufacture bob- 
bins and spools is to be established 
in Charlotte by John E. Lock, who 
for the past 10 years has been super- 
intendent of the plant of the U § 
Bobbin & Shuttle Company, at 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Jack Lock, son of John E. Lock, 
who for several years has been in 
charge of the Southern plant of the 
U $ Bobbin & Shuttle Compony, at 
Greenville, will be associated with 
his father in the new company, 
which is to be known as John FE. 
& Son. 

The company plans to lease a 
building and later erect its own 
plant. 

John E. Lock, a nalive of Eng'and, 
was engaged in making bobbins and 
shutt'es in that country for 13 
years and for the past 14 years has 
been doing similar work in this 
country. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 


Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Aégt, Gastonia, N. C. 


was wide'y known in 


Brighter Colors 


in printing silks and cottons are possible 
through the use of ACETINE. Send. for 
sample. 


JOWN % 
S ACETINE 


Manufacturer and Importer 


DYE STUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. L 


Works: Mansfield, Mass. . 
BOSTON 


40 Central St. 


NEW YORK 
11 Cliff St. 


Southern Representative: 
Charles H. Stone, 228 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Kannapolis, N. C, The Cannon 
Manufacturing Company has let 
contract for a new seam generating 
unit. 


Bridgeport, Tenn. — The Aycock 
Hosiery Mills, South Pittsburg, 
Tenn., have purchased the Bridge- 
port Hosiery Mills and wiil improve 
the plant. 


Sylacauga, Ala. — The improve- 
ments at the Avondale Miils consist 
of a 4 story, 130x214 foot extension 
to the Catherine Mill and a 5-story 
warehouse to be built at lhe Sally 
B. Mill. J. E. Sirrme & Co., Green- 
ville, are the engineers. 

Richmond, Va. The Simmons 
Company of Kenosha, Wis., is to es- 
tablish a plant here for the manu- 
facture of cotton and felt products, 
provided the city can supply 1,250,- 
000 gallons of water daily. [he pro- 
posed plant is to cost $200,000. 


Cleveland, Tenn, — In connection 
with the building of the silk mill 
here by Klein Bros., local citizens 
have subscribed $160,000 in bonds 
and will erecl a buirding to have 
10,000 square feet of floor space. 
mill which is to have 4100 broad silk 
looms, is to be equipped entirely 
with new machinery. 


Greenville, S. C, — Operations be- 
gan this week on the addilion to the 
Southern Weaving Company's plant, 
which was only recently completed. 
The 28 looms installed in the addi- 
tion will inerease the output of the 
mill by about 25 per cent mill offi- 
cials state. The additional space 
became necessary to care for the 
constantly increasing business of the 
company. Gallivan Building Com- 
pany of this city, has the contract 
for erecting the addi.ion to the 
plant. 


Durham, C.—At a meeling here 
of the stockholders of the Yar- 
brough Cotton Mills, Inc., it was de- 
cided to continue operations of the 
slant, but under the direciuon of a 
receiver. It is stated that applica- 
tion will be made to Superior Cour! 
in a few days for the appointment o! 
a receiver. Creditors of the m.ll 
who have been pressing for a set- 
tlement have agreed to hold up their 
elaims for a while, it was said, and 
give the mill a chance to work out 
its own difficulties. Receivership 
will assure all creditors equal treat- 
ment. 

There does not seem to be any 
danger in any event thal creditors 


will lose anything, as the mill is new 


and worth a great deal more than 
the debts, but while the mill is mak- 
ing money now, the process of pay- 
ing off the obligations is necessarily 
s'ow and both stockholders and prin- 
cipal creditors agreed that a receiv- 
ership would be the most salisfac- 
tory way of handling the situation. 
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High Point, N. C—The new com- 
pany of the Diamond Full Fashion- 
ed Hosiery Company, of High Point, 
has given an order for twenty-five 
H. S. L. high speed machines for 
instal.ation in the near future. 


Travelers Rest, S. C.—The Ren- 
frew Manufacturing Company plan! 
at Travelers Rest, is rapidly: being 
completed, and while the yarn and 
weaving capacity of the new Ren- 
frew plant is not large, the finishing 
department is large enough to take 
care of a great deal of outside busi- 
ness.. As of old,.the purchasing, 
finishing and sale of gray goods will 
be a big part of the plant’s business. 


Albemarle, N. C.—The Brown- 
Harry Company, Gastonia contract- 
ing concern, has been awarded the 


contract for the erection of a new 


unit of the Wiscassett Mills. 

Work is to begin at once on the 
building, which will be four stories 
in height, with dimensions of 104x 
147 feet. The entire building will 
be of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion of the most modern type. It is 
expected that the unit will he eom- 
pleted by March 1. 

The contract price of the new unit 
is placed at. $100,000. 

It is to be equipped with full 
fashioned knitting machines. 


Rossville, Ga. — Six additional! 
Cashilko cards are being installed in 
the new of the Peerless 
Woolen Mills here. The addition 
bring the total cards to 80, while the 


installation of 40 addiional auto- 
matic looms will -bring the total 


looms to 112. This number will be 
raised to 150 with the installation of 
38 looms in the near future. Both 
units of the mill are working on a 
night and day basis and are produc- 
ing 90,000 yards of cloth weekly, 
which production is expected to be 
increased materially in a short time. 

Greenville, S. C. —- Dunean Mills, 
R. EK. Henry, president, will pay a 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on 
its common stock on November. 15 
for the first time in more than four 
years. Dunean has 1,350,000 of ecom- 
mon stock outstanding and April 1, 
1924, was the last date upon which 
a dividend was paid on this stock. 
The mill regularly pays an annual 
dividend of 7 per cent on its prefer- 
red stock, which consists of 1,000,000 
shares. The products of the Dunean 
Mills are fancy goods. 


Greenville, S. C.—The immediate 
establishment in Greenville by New 
York interests of a textile plant for 
(he manufacture of various lines 
of knitted fabrics was announced 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The brick building situated on the 
south bank of Reedy river and.ad- 
jacent to the Greenville and North- 
ern railway station was acquired 
by St. John Brothers Company, Inc.. 
widely known manufacturers. con- 


= 
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verters and exporters of New York. 
In this structure will be installed at 
onee a number of power sewing 
machines, and within 30 days or less 
time employment will be given to a 
half-hundred girls and women. 
While the plant will be started on 
a modes! scale at first, plans are 
already in the making for rapid ex- 
pansion of the business. 


Rovston, Ga, — Contracts for con- 
struction of the mill building of the 
Royston Spinning Mills here has 
been awarded to the Norwood Grif- 
fin Company of Atlanta. The build- 
ing will be 304.4 by 79 feet, one story, 
and will be equipped with 6,000 spin- 
dies. The officers of the Royston 
Spinning Mills include Sam Bowers, 
president, and H. B. Holbrook, vice- 
president, both of Royston, and J. 
M. Battson, Lavonia, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Calhoun Falls, 8S, C.—A meeting of 
stockholders in the Calhoun Mills 
has been cal'ed for November 20 by 
James P. Gossett, president and 
head of the Gossett Mils, em- 
bracing the Riverside, Toxaway, 
Ladlassie and the Gossett Dyeing 
Company for the purpose of in- 
creasing the capital stock of the 
concern to $2,000,000. 

. The meeting which was called by 
directors in session there October 
{7 and the resolutions adopted al 
that session call for a stock dividend 
of 50 per cent in the amount of 
‘85,000,000. However, the dividend in 
stock shall be issued and turned 


over to the stockholders only on. 


condilion of the adoption of,a fur- 
ther resolution favoring the stock 
dividend which will be cunsidered 
during the meeting t obe held next 
month. The meeting is to be he!d 
at 11a. m. at offices of. the Calhoun 
Mills. | 


Draper Corp. Plans 
Southern Plant 


Spartanburg, S. C—The Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., one of 
the world’s largest builders of looms 
and other textile machinery, is ex- 
pected to build a Southern plant 
here. While no official announce- 
ment has been made, it is definitely 
known here that the company has 
taken options on two sites and plans 
Lo build an assemb:y plant. 
the sites will be purchased soon, if 
is understood here. 

No intimation as to the size of 
the plant has been made public. The 
reports here state further that a vil- 
lage to house employees is to be 
built. 


Officials of the Draper Corpora- 


One of 


A. Meister Co. 


Incorporated 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 


Colored and Fancy 
Cotton Yarns 
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tion are expected here within a few 
days to complete plans for the plant. 


State College Men 
At Exposition 


The Alumni of North Carolina 
State Col’ege contributed to the 
success of the Southern Textile Ex- 
position at Greenville, 5. C. A num- 
ber of graduates of the Textile 
School are representatives and 
salesmen for manufacturers of lex- 
tile machinery and supplies. Aniong 
those seen at Greenville were: 

David Clark and D. H. Hill, Jr., 
of the Southern Textile Builetin. 

R. I. Dalton and M. P. Thomas of 


‘Whitin Machine Works. 


“HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer 


G. H. Anthony, W. A. Kennedy, 
Ster‘ing Graydon and F. W. War- 
rington of Veeder-Root Company. 

Todd B. Misenheimer and W. H. 
Barnhardt of the Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America. 

Ralph Deal of the Crompton « 
Knowles Loom Works. 

C. L. Williams of Draper Corpora- 
tion. 

J. M. Dunn of the Stafford Com- 
pany. 


W. D. Shields of H. W. Butter- 


worth & Sons Company. 
''W. W. Watt of the Tolhurst Ma- 
chine Works. 

D. C. Ragan of the U S Bobbin & 
Shuttle, Co. 

Lee Kennette 
Hass‘acher. 


of Roessler and 


Sor Cotton Stock. 
Shein Yarns, Warps. 
Underwear, Towelling. 

Piece Goods, Plush. 


Rayon 


HOSIERY orvine Forms 
CONDITIONING MACHINES VACUUM EXTRACTORS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N.C 


sang the period 


Box 534 
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Landscape Architects, engineers and tree surgeons, , Mill Villages planned 
Large and small estates, home grounds,#parks, cemetertes and 
playgrounds laid out and graded, sown to grass or sodded and landscaped. 
Shade trees, evergreens, blooming shrubs and other ornamental plants furnish- 
ed and planted. Thorough tree survery practiced. All our work is guaranteed. 


Southern Landscape Service 


Phene Hemlock 6477 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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In addition to the above, many 
textile graduates of North Carolina 
State College who are now presi- 
dents, superintendents and foremen 
of Southern cotton mills attended 
the Exposition. Prominent in this 
group was Car! R. Harris, president 
of the Southern Textile Association 
who presided at the meetings which 
this association held during the Ex- 
position. 


Imports of Raw Cotton for 
Nine Months Decline 


Washington, D. C—Raw cotton 
imported during the nine months 
ended with September was approxi- 
mately 42,700,000 pounds under thal 
of the corresponding period of last 
year, it is shown by figures made 
public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Receipts of raw cotton dur- 
totaled 1418,216;395 
pounds, valued at $30,160,548, as 
compared with 160,963,085 pounds, 
valued at $32,923,796 in 1927. 


September imports of raw eotton 
amounted to 9,253,765 pounds, va ‘ued 
82,365,265, against 14,173,215 pounds, 
valued at $3,502.68! in the same 
month a year ago. Imports of ecot- 
ton manufactured during the month 
were valued at $5,576,043, agains! 
$6,196,254 last vear, with cofton 
cloth accounting for approximately 
one-sixth of the total. Receipts of 
cotton cloth to'aled 3,138,502 square 
yards, valued at $923,584 agains! 
4,440,747 square yards, valued at 
$1,280,497, 


Beautify and Enhance Your 
Property 

With Ornamental Shrubs from Caro- 
lina Gardens. 

Nothing can increase the value of 
your real estate so much for so little 
investment as a tasteful planting of 
shrubbery, and certainly nothing can 
add more to the pleasure of your sur- 
roundings. The plants supplied from 
our Carolina Gardens are eepecially 
suitable to the South and thoroughly 
acclimated. 

We can furnish you better plants 
for less money: Send for our list 
NOW. 

BUXTON WHITE SEED CO. 

The Live Seed House 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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What Constitutes Fast 
Colors for Cotton Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 20) 


the washing process there must not 
be any bleeding of the color. 

2nd—The fabric must be reason- 
ably fast to light. 

3srd—The fabric must be free 
from any objectionable crocking. 

4th—The application of a hot iron 
must not cause a change in shade. 

Many have asked me—“why such 
severe standards?” The answer is 
this: 
2—Whal constitutes 

isi—the desire of the consumer 
for tested fast ors which 
prove saiisfactory under our pepsent 
day modes of living. 

2nd—the fact that 
plete range of satisfactory 
can now be supplied and 

3rd—a standard of fastness to be 
worthy of the name must, of neces- 
sity fulfill any reasonable demand 
of the user. | 

Let us next analyze each of the 
requirements of the standards. 

ist—Power-Laundry Washing 

If the standards had been devised 
i5 or 20 years ago, we would have 
said home-laundry washing, bul our 
present mode of living finds an ever 
increasing number of homes using 
the power-laundry. Today in all our 


a very com- 
shades 


more thick'y populated areas, the 
majority use the power-laundry 


white 15 to 20 vears ago this was 
the exception. 

The next problem we had to de- 
cide in working out ‘the standards 
was-——“what treatment would colors 
receive in the power-laundry?” 
This,was answered by the following 
illustration. Suppose the mother, 
in keeping with the style of today, 
purchased a yard of co‘ored goods 
bearing the Nafal Label, for 
purpose of trimming her little boy's 
white suil. When Monday morning 
eame the power-laundry 
the very much soiled suit. If the 
laundry washes the suit with light 


co ored clothing, the white will look » 


dingy and might take up some of 
the fugitive dyes from other poorly 


the 


received 


dyed fabrics. The mother would be 
very much dissalisfied and we could 
not blame her. The laundry must 
return the suit white and clean, 
therefore it must be washed with 
white goods and receive a mild 
treatment with chlorine known as 
Javel water. If the suit comes back 
back to the mother white and with- 
out a change in shade or unnotice- 
able loss in color, the mother. is 
satisfied. If after ten such power- 
faundry washings the shade remains 
satisfactory, the mother wi'l agree 
that the color was “fas!.” From this 
illustration you will see the necessi- 
ty of a fast color withstanding the 
same washing as white goods of 
which it may be a part. 

Power laundries differ in their 
washroom practice. As a guide to 
all power laundries, the standard 
washroom practice, as published by 
the Laundryowners’ National Asso- 
ciation, is undisputedly the best 
which can be followed. We there- 
fore adopted their published wash- 
room practice’ in the washing of 
white giods as the standard which 
all so'id colors and print goods must 
meet if they are to be calied “fast 
to washing.” 

In the laboratory it has been 
necessary for us to devise a labora- 
tory method capable of telling in 
one fest whether or not a color will 
be satisfactory after at least ten 
power-laundry washings. 

The name we have suggested for 
the laboratory washing machine is 
the Launder-O-Meter. The princi- 
ples of the machine are those sug- 
gested by a laboratory washing ma- 
chine devised by Mr. W. D. Appe! 
of the Bureau of Standards. The 
present Launder-O-Meter was devis- 
ed and developed in the Pease 
Laboratories. Blue-prints and per- 
mission for the manufacture of this 
machine have been given to the 
At'as Electric Devices Company of 
Chicago and the Launder-O-Meter 
is now available to all laboratories 
and finishing plants that might de- 
sire this apparatus. 

The Launder-O-Meter consists of 
a tank having a round bottom and 
mounted on metal supports at suf- 


amined 
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ficient height to be easily accessible 
for operation. On the inside a rota- 
tor is provided, to which may be 
mounted four rows of Atlas E-Z Seal 
pint preserve jars. The distance 
from the center of the rotator to 
the bottom of the preserve jars is 
specified as two inches. The rotator 
moves at the rate of 42 to 45 revo- 
lutions per minute through water 
maintained at a temperature of 106 
deg. F. 

Swatches of the samples to be 
tested, having an area of 10 square 
inches, are stifched to a similar 
sized piece of b'eached coiton sheet- 
ing. The swatches are then placed 
in the jars and the washing solution 
of soap and soda ash is then added. 
In each jar are placed eight (8). stee: 
balls having a diameter of % inch, 
or twe:ve (12) steel balls having a 
diameter.of % inch. The object in 
adding the steel balls is to secure a 
maximum of mechanical action and 
to simulate to a greater degree the 
mechanical action which clothes are 
subjected to on the wheel of the 
power-laundry washing machine. 
The various operations in the pro- 
cess of washing are similar to the 
published washroom practice. After 
the washing process has been com- 
p.eted, the samples are placed in a 
centrifugal extractor and Lhe ironed 
while damp. The washed sample is 
then compared with an unwashed 
sample of the same goods and the 
change in color is graded in accord- 
ance with standards determined by 
actual power-laundry tests. Any of 
the samples which show an unsat- 
isfactory change in shade or loss in 
color are rejected and cannol ie- 
eeive the Nafal Label. In addition 
to the observation as to loss in 
shade, the piece of white goods 
stitched to the colored goods is ex- 
carefully to determine 
whether or not the eolor has bled 
from the original sample imto the 
white goods. Wherever such bleed- 
ing occurs, the goods are rejected 
as unsatisfactory. 


2nd—Fastness to Light 


During the late war, the American 
consumer was forced by necessity 
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to use a wide variety of fabrics and 
colors which were very unsat.sfac- 
tory as regards their fastness to 
iight. Today the ultimate consumer 
knows that colors which fade badly 
are the result of poor dyes or dyes 
unsuitable for the use to which the 
fabric is placed. The American 
public has asked for colors which 
will be fast to light and such colors 
can be given. 

Next in importance to washing. ts 
the degree of fastness to lhght. In 
the standards which have been es- 
tablished, only such fabrics that 
show excellent fastness to light 
qualifies are acceptable. 

The laboratory determinations 
for light fastness are made by means 
of the Fade-O-Meter. The ultra 
violet arc light:from this instrument 
is Of greater intensity than sun- 
light. A survey of instruments 
which could be utilized in the tab- 
oratory for such tests was made and 
our results indicated c-early that 
the Fade-O-Meter was the bes! suil- 
ed and nearest in its results to ac- 
tual sunlight tests. 

Previous to our. development of 
standards,it had been cuslomary. to 
make such tests without control inz 
the temperature and the humidily 
during the exposure of the ultra 
violet arc. Without such a con'rol, 
we found that the instrument gave 
variable resu't and was not capable 
of producing results day after day 
of sufficient accuracy for classifica- 
Lion purposes. 

Instead of exposing the fabries at 
a temperature of 160 to 180 deg. in 
an atmosphere of low humidity, we 
decided that if would be far more 
practical and more nearly in con- 
formity with the actual conditions 
of use if the temperature and hu- 
midity which might be obtained in 
the use of the fabric by the ullimate 
consumer. We therefore devised a 
humidifier and hood, thereby mak- 
ing if possible to secure a humidi- 
ty of 60 to 70 per cent and a temp- 
erature of 96 to 100 deg. F. 

A comparison of the results of ac- 
tual sunlight tests with those ob- 
tained by the apparatus described 
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has shown conclusively that the 
laboratory test is an accurate guide 
in judging the resistance of a color 
to light. There are exceptions but 
such exceptions are almost entirely 
among types of dyes not capable 
of passing other requirements of 
our standards for fast colors. 

Our research studies have shown 
that practically all colors can be 
broken down by constant exposure 
to light. It has therefore been 
necessary for us to decide upon the 
loss in color which would be objec- 
fronable to the user, and with this 
loss in shade as a guide, we have 
set up degrees of changes which, al- 
though slight, would neverthless be 


entirely satisfactory to the ulliinate | 


consumer, 


For the purpose of detecting color- 
ed fabrie which would not be satis- 
factory, we have found that a 24- 
hour. exposure in the Fade-O- Meter, 
under controlled conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity, is sufficient 
for the purpose of passing judgment 
as to whether or not any such fab- 
rics wil be sufficiently fast to sun- 
light. This applies to clothing. 

In the case of cotton goods used 
for awnings, il is necessary to give 
such fabrics, when intended for ex- 
posure to the elemen's, a much more 
severe test consis‘ing of. conditions 
of rain and light over a period of 
five (5) days. 


Fabrics which have been found to 
possess a Satisfactory degree ol 
fastness to light can therefore re- 
ceive the Nafal Label, provided all 
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other conditions of 
are met. 


the standards 


3rd—Crocking 

Crocking, or rubbing off of the dye 
is Objectionable wherever the dye ts 
‘apable of uniting and coloring 
white goods which may be rubbed 
against il, either in a dry or wet 
condition. Any fabrie in which ob- 
jectionable crocking it found, is re- 
jected. 
4th—Hot Iron 

In the ease of certain dyes, the ap- 
plication of a het iron wil causé a 
ehange in the shade. For the pur- 
pose of making this determination, a 
thermo-regulated iron at a tempera- 
ture of 400 deg. F. is app.ied to the 
damp fabric for a period of 10 sec- 
onds. If a change is shade results, 
the fabric is rejected as unsuitable. 

From a discussion of the siand- 
ards given, I believe you will appre- 
crate that although the requirements 
are severe, it is entirely possible for 
the finishers of cotton fabries to 
produce a satisfactory range of fast 
eolors, and last bul most 
standard which is worthy of the 
name, and one which will meet any 
reasonabie demand on the part of 
the ultimate consumer. 


New Celanese 
Production “of super-extra 
yurns as fine as natural silk is an- 
nounced by the Celanese Corporation 
of America. These yarns are a 75 
denier yarn:of 40 filaments and a 

150 denier yarn of. 80 fi-aments 
These yarns are now on the mar- 


“new 


ket and will give to the fabrics wo- 
ven or knitted from them a softness 
of touch and luxurious appearance 
hitherto unequaled in this field. 
Their use in fabrics will permit of 
a finer and greater covering power. 

Fabrics woven or. knitted from 
these yarns will have, besides the 
super-fineness of touch and appear- 
ance, the well-established advan- 
tages of Celanese as to elasticity, 
immunity to harm from. perspira- 
tion, mildew and body 
cross-dyeing possibilities. 

Another added advantage of these 
yarns, as well as the other Celanese 
varns, is that they and the fabrics 


-made from them can be produced 


in all degrees of lustre, from dull up 
to the highest. This range of lustre 
naturally makes for a greater range 
of commercial uses. 


“A cele” is DuPont 
Acetate Rayon 


is to he the n°eme of the 
ceilulose acetate rayon to be 
produced by the Du Pont Rayon Co.., 
Inec., under the aeetat» 
which the company recently secur- 
ed the American righths, if is an- 
nounced by the company. 

The Du Pont Rayon Co. has org -n- 
ized a special acetate process de- 
partment to take charge of this type 
of yarn. Production will be direci- 
ed by C. J. Bacon and the sales by 
Frank R. Seull. 

Site Purchased 

The yarn wi'! be produced by the 

same process as the French acetate 


“Acele” 


process for 


acids, ance 
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rayon, Rhodiaseta, to which the Du 
Pont Rayon Co. some months ago 
secured the American manufactur- 
ing and sales rights. 

A site for a plant to produce this 
yarn has been purchased at Waynes- 
poro, Va., and engineers are now 
there preparing for the actual con- 


struction of the plant. Railroad 
sidings have been laid down and 
preliminary ‘ork is progressing 
apidly. 


Production in quantity will be un- 
der way about August, 1929, it is an- 
nounced, which output is caleulated 
to reach an annual total of 1,500,090) 
to 2,000,000 pounds yearly, depending 


upon the deniers produced. It is. 
stated that deniers in “Aceie” cellu- 
lose acetate rayon will run as low 


as 30 and as high as 150, as the de- 
mand warrants. 


Held Big Development 


In connection with the 
yarn, fhe company states: 

“The expand ng use of the acetate 
process has been a remarkable de- 
velopment in the textile fleld and 
has attracted great attention Rho 
diase'a, American rights for which 


acetate 


have been obfained hy the Du Pon! 


Rayon Co., is noted for 
and weaving qua'ities, 
ty in taking dyes, its evenness o! 
denier and its general cleanliness. 
It resists moisture and has eliong.- 
fion qualities, coupled with a natur’- 
al e'asticity.’ 

In discussing the yarn Mr. Scull 
stated that “Acele” combines readi- 
ly with any type of rayon and with 


its winding 
its uniform - 


other textiles. 


STRIPPER X 


DYESTUFFS 
of 
QUALITY 


OR THAOCEN 


ONE PRICE—ANY QUANTITY 
ONE QUALITY—ALWAYS 
ONE RESULT—THE BEST 
ONE MANUFACTURER and DISTRIBUTOR 


Eliminating the possibility 
of adulteration or substitution. 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors of ORTHOCEN 


American Aniline & Extract Company 


(Established 1898—Reorganized 1922) 
141 North Front Street 
Philadelphia 
U. S. A. 


P. S.—Ask your neighboring mill what 
they think of ORTHOCEN 


ORTHOCEN 


CHEMICALS 
of 
ORIGINALITY 
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NATIONAL 
SOLANTINE YELLOW FF CONC. 


A New Fast-to-Light Direct Yellow 


TIS new dye is an important addition 

T to the National’s line of Solantine 

Dyes. In addition to excellent fastness to 

light, it is distinguished by good fastness 

to washing for a direct color; and is suit- 
able for dyeing all classes of cotton and 

rayon material that are satisfactorily dyed 

with the best of the direct colors. National 

Solantine Yellow’ FF Conc. is not dis- 

chargeable but can be used in colored dis- 


charges.. 


9 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


TORONTO 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 


NATIONAL DYES 


The Slashing of Cotton 
Warps 
(Continued from Page 23) 


cooking in order to secure the best 
results, and the cooking cycle, in- 
cluding the rate of the temperature 
rise and the period if is held at the 
cooking temperature, should be ex- 
avtly regulated. Unless this is done 
it is a waste of time to consider 
seriously the regulation of the 
slashers themselves. 

In mills where the slasher over- 
seer mixes his own starch it is 
necessary to use ordinary time- 
temperature contro's which will 
regulate the rate of hearing the 
rate of heating the cooking kettle 
and the cooking period, and which 
will automatically cut off the steam 
at the end of the cook. Such con- 
trols are necessary because the 
overseer has many other duties be- 
sides the cooking of the size. In 
mills where a special operative is 
employed to do nothing but mix the 
starch, a recording thermometer 
will show the rate of temperature 
rise and the duration of the cooking 


period, and will yield a chart by the 


aid of which the overseer can fol- 
low the cooking of the batches. 

Modern s'ashing equipments pro- 
vide for cooking the size in a regu- 
lar mixing kettle, then pumping into 
a Storage kettle and feeding the mix- 
lure thenee into a circulating. sys- 
tem which supplies the size boxes 
of the respective slashers. Any ex- 
cess over and above the demand 
made by the size boxes for the 
liquid is  refurned to the storage 
kettles. 

As mentioned above, the first fun- 
damental slasher operation is that 
of impregnating the warp with the 
size mixture, It was also pointed 
out that the size must not only form 
a protective coating on the outside 
of the yarn, but that it must be in- 
terlocked with the yarn body itself 
so- as to prevent dusting off before 
or during the weaving operation. 
Hence it is essential that in the size- 
box enough size be left on the sur- 
face of the yarn to act as a protec- 
tive film, and to glue down the fliers, 
while enough of it shall penetrate {o 
attach that film firmly to the yarn. 
The factors eontrolling size-box 
penetration are several, including 
the thickness of the size, the time 
the warp remains in contact with it, 
and the amount of' squeezing it re- 
ceived. It is also obvious that the 
amount of twist in the yarn and the 
kind of cotton will have important 
effects on the penetration of the 
size, 

In order to secure uniform slash- 
ing, being already provided with 
uniformly mixed size, it is necessary 
to control the above mentioned fac- 
fors in the size box as closely as 
possible. The thickness of consist- 
ency of the size in the box varies 
excessively with changes in temper- 
atures. Thus, if the size is main- 
tained in the hox at 160 deg. it will 
be very much thicker or more vyis- 
cous than at 200 deg., and penetra- 
lion’ will correspondingly be very 
much poorer. Lt is, therefore, neces- 
sary to regulate the temperature 
closely in the size-box, and at a 
point which normally should never 
he under 190 deg. F. and usually 
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not over 205 deg. F. Probably an 
average setting for size-box temp- 
erature would be 200 deg. F. Such 
regulation should always be auto- 
matic. This is because operatives 
eannot be depended on to watch the 
temperature constantly, and attend 
to other duties. 


The time of contact between the 
yarn and the size mixture in the box, 
since it affects the degree of pene- 
tration, and also the amount of size 
picked up by the warp, must be 
regulated. This may best be accom- 
plished by having the immersion 
roll always located at a certain posi- 
lion in the box, and maintaining a 
constant level of sizing liquid above 
it. If this is done it will be obvious 
that the warps are in the sizing 
liquid for the same length of time, 
provided the speed of the machine 
is kept constant. There are on the 
market several systems for obtain- 
ing a constant size level in the box, 
two of which are especially we!!- 
known. Some such system for main- 
taining a constant size level in the 
box, two of which are especially 
well-known. Some such system for 
maintaining a constant sixe level is 
absolutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of uniformly good sizing ef- 
fects. 

The effect of the squeeze rolis on 
the penetration of the size is ob- 
viously dependent on the type and 
condition of the material with 
which the rolls are covered, and on 
the weight of the rolls themselves. 
Since the pénetration is more or less 
directly proportional. to the pressure 
on the squeeze rolls, it is good prac- 
tice to operate with as heavy a roll 
as can convenient'y be handled, con- 
sistent with its effect on the type of 
goods being slashed. Due to the ef- 
fect which the rolls have on the 
penetration, all rolls should obvious- 
ly be of the same weight for every 
particular grade of goods, and the 
blankets or equivalent surfacing 
material should be kept in good con- 
dition, so as to provide uniformity 
of squeezing action. 

The above factors are the princi- 
pal ones controlling the impregna- 
tion of the warp and lead us on to 
the drying operation. In the drying, 
the yarns are conducted over steam- 
heated cylinders, the pressure in 
which is ordinarily controlled either 
by a pressure-regulating valve or by 
a thermostat. Either type of equip- 
ment is usually satisfactory, since 
a goad pressure reducing valve con- 
trols within a few degrees Fahren- 
heit, while the thermostat can do 
litthke betler in a cylinder subject to 
the fluctuating conditions found i: 
slasher operalion. However, ther 
are special cases where only a lem- 
perature regulator. will . properis 
control the cylinder temperatures. 

The rate of drying the warps 1s 
controlled by {he temperature in the 
cyiinder, and the yarn number. 0! 
the warp, as well as by its twist, the 
stey, and the of size mixture 
employed. As#uming that all these 
eonditions are uniform, then it is 
obvious that the speed of the ma- 
chine, since it regulates the time the 
warp..is.in.contact. wilh the drying 
cylinders, will regulate the amount 
of moisture that is left in the war) 
when it leaves the liead end of the 
slasher. In reference to the temp- 
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erature employed in a cylinder, it 
must be pointed out that the rate 
of heat transfer is directly propor- 
tional to the temperature difference 
existing between the drying cy.inder 
and the warp on the cylinder. This 
being the case, the hotter the cylin- 
der the higher the rate of drying 
and the faster the machine may be 
run. Consequently, it is good prac- 
tice to use the highest steam temp- 
erature possible, which will be that 
temperature corresponding to the 
highest pressure that+the cvlinder 
will suecessfully withstand. Nor- 
mally this is about 12 pounds, cor- 
responding to a temperature of 244 
deg. F. There are on the market 
various devices for regulating the 
temperature, or its accompanying 
pressure, in a slasher cylinder, the 
inducement for buying them being 
held by the promotors to be that 
they enable s'asher operation al an 
unusually low pressure, say at one 
or two pounds. Since such pressures 
correspond fo low eylinder tempere- 
tures il will be obvious that their 
employment does no! result in a sav- 
ing. of sieam because the drying 
effect has been diminished so that 
the slasher must consequently be 
run very much slower than at the 
high eylinder pressure. Under these 
conditions the time of drying is ‘n- 
creased so that considering the heat 
loss from the machine the actua 
pounds of steam used per pound ve 
warp dried is increased instead. 
being decreased, while at the same 
time the output of the slasher wil! 
be lowered from fifteen to fifty per- 
cent. This statement is generally 
applicable, but there are special 
cases, such as those where a very 
heavy yarn is slashed, which prob 
ably make it desirable to use a lemp- 
erature in the small cylinder lower 
than in the large one. This permits 
lime for the moisture to -diffuse 
through a heavy varn before the 
heat case-hardens the outside layer. 
As to the speed to be chosen for 
operating a slasher, it is obvious 
that the speed used, al! other factors 
being fixed, will regulate the 
amount Of moisture left in the warp 
after slashing. Now this percentage 
of moisture or regain, as was point- 
ed out, is extremely important be- 
cause every percent of regain on the 
cloth within certain limits adds 5 
per cent to the tensile strength of 
‘he yarn. Consequently, the slasher 
speed. should be arranged for each 
warp so as to leave a fixed amount 
of moisture in the goods which 
should be be as high as circum- 
stances permit. This statement o:' 
course is made on the assumption 


thal the strongest possible warps. 


are wanted for the weav-'-room. 
Here it will be objected by some that 
if the weave room has the necessar, 
amount of humidily, even -super- 
dried warps will quickly pick 
the regain needed after they reach 
the weave room. There are two fac- 
‘ors which go to make this reason- 
ing both unwise and. invalid... The 
lirst is that producing super-dried 
warps results in a loss of produrtion 
irom the slasher, since it indica‘es 
an unnecessarily slow operating 
speed; in the second place, a thor- 
dried w arp does not pick 
in the weave room the necessary» 
amount of moisture, no matter what 
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the humidity may be. It is true that 
a dry warp when placed in a highly 
humidified room takes up almost 
instaneously one or two per cent of 
the moisture, and that it graduall; 
takes up more until it nearly 
reaches equilibrium with the water 
present in the atmosphere of the 
room. Bul the last few. per cent 
which are critical in increasing the 
strength of the warp are taken up 
only very slowly indeed, and no’ 
within the time that the yarn is ex. 
posed on the loom. This being the 
case, it is easily understood thal the 
hest slashing requires a fixed speed 
for each kind of warp which shall 
leave in the yarn exactly the amoun: 
of moisture necessary for the bes’ 
weave room conditions. This ordi- 
narily may be taken at eight per 
cent. However, it frequently tap- 


»pens that warps which are sized 


without a germicidal chemical being 
added to the mix will milaew if left 
for pro:onged periods in very warm 
rooms. It is often, therefore, good 
judgment to dry the warp perhaps 
a per cent lower in moisture content 
Lhan corresponds fo the best weavy- 
ing regain. 

It follows from the above discus- 
sion that every slasher should be 
equipped with a speedometer, and 
that every kind of warp slashed 
should be operated at some definite 
speed. This speed must be deter- 
mined by analysis of the warps if 
uniformly consistent results are ex- 
pected. If it not consider safe {to 
rely on theoretical calculations of 
such speeds. At this point many 
sldsher overseers feel that hand 
operation yields as sensitive a tes! 
of the amount of moisture left as 
a fixed speed, This in practice is. 
found not to be the case. The fingers 
of the s!asher operator are indeed 
very sensilive, bul they will permit 
a wide variation in moisture conten! 
even under the most favorable con- 
ditions. It is only by insuring abso- 
lutely uniform conditions as to size, 
steam, temperature, speed, etc., ail 
the way through the slashing opera- 
tion that actual uniformity may be 
maintained in the amount of starch 
faken up by the warp, and in the 
percentage of moisture left therein. 

Improved sizing on the. slasher 
has been known to result in raising 
loom efficieneyv bv as much as to 
10 per cent. : 


Ginning Re is 147,000 
Bales 


Washington, Oct. 25.—Cotton of 
this year’s growth ginned prior to 
October 18 totalled 8.147.301 bales 
including 306,678 round bales coun! 
ed as half bales and exc‘uding lint- 
ers compared with 8,117,625 bales in- 
cluding 252,242 round hales to tha! 
date in 1927 and 8,727,709 and 259.529 
in 1926, the Census Bureau announc- 
ed today. 

Ginnings prior to October 18 by 
States follow: 

Alabama, 619,266; Arizonu, 46.260: 
Arkansas, 600,728; California, 53,170: 
Florida, 14,923: 607,606: 
Louisiana, 516,219; Mississippi, 900,- 
891; Missouri, 32,325; New Mexico, 
19,865; North Carolina, 298,573: Okla- 
homa, 574,136; South Carolina, 364,- 
451; Tennessee, 150,527; Texas, 3,3 35, s 


Georgia, 


846; Virginia, 11,390: all others, 1,125, 
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C'INCE equipping the en 

tire mill with flat steel | 
heddles our production continu- 
ally runs 100% and over and 
our ‘seconds’ do not exceed 2%.” 


— so writes the 
Superintendent 
of a mill you 
know well for 
its Profits and 

Efficiency. 


Is it not the 

record which 
you. are en- 

deavoriny 


va 


Possibly 


We can 
assist 
you. 


44 Franklin. St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Triple- 
Vacuum System in operation,” 
wrifes a New England mil 
owner, “and we are very much 
saiisfied. We find there is an 
increase card-production 
due to not having to stop the 
eylinder for. stripping. Your 
system is most valuable in the 
reduction of dust and in the 
saving of labor in the trans- 
portation of strips and under- 
card lieht waste. It is also in- 
va uable for co'lecling waste 
and cleaning around the 
plant.” 


Our free analysis will show you 
how much this system can save 
in YOUR mill. Write to the of- 


fice nearest you. ° 


Abinéton Textile Machinery Works 
Fred H. White, Gen. Mer. 
ABINGTON, MASS. 


Southern Office 50 Congress St. 
Charlotte, N. C. boston, Mass. 


PATENT. 


“For Near'y 10 Years — 


We have had~— the 
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Giodyear May Build Tire Plant in 
Georgia 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

is reported to plan a large tire fab- 

ric in Georgia, according to reports 


( 


*o. 


Inser 


40 


from Atlanta. 


The location of the 


proposed p-ant.has not been decided. 


The Goodyear Company 


already 


has large tire fabric mills at Cedar- 
town. 
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Master Mechanics Discuss Problems 


(Continued from Page 16) 


said, “Who is right and who is wrong?’”’ I’m saving the company money, 
we could spare the time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I wish we had time to have Mr. Clark talk to us some 
on a second-hand mill; in other words, a worn out mill, but I don’t reckon 
trying to save the company money. The overseer wanted to do the same 
thing, but he would rather pay 35 cents apiece than get one for 10 cents. 
Well, there was a show-down and the superintendent said, “You run that 
piece like it is or I'll get somebody that will.” 

You can’t do that every time, so what are we poor Master Mechanics 
going to do with a thing hke that? I don’t know. I think this, gentlemen; 
] think a picker room particularly should have one of the best mechanics in 
it that we can get and keep it straight. Frequently they put on a gear that 
only runs thirty minutes or an hour and has three teeth knocked out. What 
are you going to do?’ You can’t send it to the overseer and say, “Here's a 
gear ruined.” It’s a question. Do you have trouble like that, boys? (Cho- 
rus of yes, sir.) In other words, do your superintendents stick to you like 
you think they ought to? You needn’t answer that question. (Laughter.) 
1 am talking too much, Mr. Chairman; I'll stop. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Go ahead; no one else will talk. 

A MemBer: We have a supply man and every worn part is carried to 
him and he passes on it himself. He takes the responsibility. Every new 
piece is charged up against each section of the mill. 

W. W. Watuts: We have all that red tape, too. 


In connection with this worn part proposition I will make this statement, 
cr rather say that I know of a mill that is trying out a plan just now that 
appeals to me to be possibly the most satisfactory thing that I have heard of 
in connection with tolerance in the wear of machinery. 


One Mill’s System 
This mill we might start with the loom. They take a loom crank shaft 


and they get together, the boss weaver, the second hand and the section hand 


and the superintendent, and they decide on how much the bearing of that 
crank shaft can stand and do good work. That is how much reduction it 
will stand in size and still do good work. They arrive at a decision as to 
the size it can still. give good work. Then the shop makes a gauge that fits 
that particular size. He files that gauge away among his tools, and- from 
then on nobody has anything to say about how much wear or how little 
wear. 


When that shaft comes to the shop for repairs he checks it with this gauge. 
If the gauge is larger than the shaft, in other words if the gauge passes over 
the diameter of the worn part, he throws that in the scrap bin. If it doesn’t 
pass over it he re-equips it with the necessary pulleys and gears and so forth 
and passes it back to the weave room, and they are carrying out this same 
idea all the way through the mill. They determine on how much wearing 
tolerance or worn tolerance that the shaft studs, roller necks, picker shafts 
and everything that carries a part that wears in sizes and they make a gauge 
for it, and then that is forever settled, so far as wearing is concerned. 

If it is found that it is not worn as much as they agreed upon, it goes back 
into service, and they are carrying that out all the way through the mill, 
and it seems to me that-it-is one of the most satisfactory arrangements that 
we can possibly make, because it is an agreement between all concerned from 
the superintendent on down, and when once standard is established then 
everybody abides by that, and I can’t find many flaws in that. I know it is 
working wonders for this particular mill. It seems to be the most satisfac- 
tory thing they have ever tried out, and I believe it will work as a rule fo 
any mill, 

A Mempser: I think that what a fellow in a shop once told a section man 
in the picker room made a great impression on me; it was a little funny, but 
I never have forgotten it and I have told overseers of card rooms about it. 
and that was a fellow that was working for me when I was second hand in 
another shop, and he was very plain spoken to people who brought work in 
there. He did all the patching. That was before we had any welding 
machines, and this fellow they conscripted him to go to the World War. 
The section man and this fellow in the shop were tickled to death that he 
was going to leave. He was gone something like eight or nine days, and 
this fellow in the shop thought he was gone for good, so one day he came in 
there with two or three loggerheads and four or five pick gears broken up 


and threw them down, and the fellow look up at him and said, “I thought : 


you were gone to the war,” and he said he didn’t pass, and the- fellow said, 
“What was the matter you didn’t pass?” and the fellow said, “There was 
something the matter with my head,” and this other fellow looked at him 
and told him, “They ought to have gotten me to tell them what was the 
matter, there was nothing in it.” (Laughter.) 

THe Cuarrman: Well, we mechanics think we know and that they don’t 
know, but I believe we can get something better than we have been having, 
and I believe we ought to. | 

W. W. Waris: The greatest way, Mr. Chairman, is co-operation of 
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overseers and mechanics, just as you spoke of there. 
to do, but that’s what it takes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is pretty hard, but there is a certain amount of 
good in all these empty-headed section men you’re talking about, and if you 
will go 50-50 with them, and take about a minute or two and talk nice and 
sensible to them and explain that you want to meet them 50-50, they will do 
a heap better than some of them are doing. 

Weil, we have almost completed the Lst of questions that we have. Now 
| am sure that there is someone present that has a question that they would 
like to discuss themselves or hear discussed, and we have thirty minutes that 
we can take up such questions as you may have on your mind. 


Changing From Chain to Belt Drvies 


That is a hard thing 


H.C. Norman: Mr. Chairman, I am going to get up first again. I would 
like to ask the experience of some of the other men here in regard to changing 
from chain drive to certain types of belt drives. We have 128, spinning 
frames with 5-inch cylinders; the cylinder speed is in excess of 1500 revolu- 
ttions per minute. 
to the shop daily, and from what I can hear a good many have had sim_lar 
trouble, and have eliminated the trouble by change to certain types of belt 
drives. I have heard of some that are manufacturing or making their own 
sheaves, and buying the fall belts from other companies, possibly the man- 
ufacturer of the well known fall belt drive, and I would like to know if there 
is anybody here that is manufacturing their own sheaves and making their 
own falls belt drive, and about what per cent saving they make over the 
ones as installed by the manufacturer. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the question; that is, he 
is having trouble on an excess.ve high speed, small cylinder spinning frame, 


and he understands some party, or parties, have overcome that trouble by 


changing the type of drive. 
that kind of condition. 

H. C. Brown: Mr. Chairman, we are using the Texrope drive. 
have a York compressor and we have a quarter horsepower. We make the 
sheaves in our plant; that is we can make them cheaper than we can buy 
them, but I do recommend the Texrope drive for anyone where there is 
spinning and ‘twisting the mill. We have the spinning; of course we 
haven't the twsiting in my mill. The Texrope has proven successful, and 
we would be glad for anybody to come down and look it over any time, and 
show you what a great help it is on the bearing. 


Personally I haven’t had any experience with 


We 


Texrope Drive 


A Memper: Mr. Chairman, we experienced a little on falls belts and 


Ferguson rope drives; we have a Ferguson four rope drive, and we have the’ 


Texrope four rope drive, and we haven’t had any of them long enough to get 
experience to tell which is going to hold up. 
experience I would like to hear him. 

A MemsBer: Mr. Chairman, we had equipped with chain drive about two 
years ago, and had considerable trouble, and we changed over to Texrope 
drive. Since that time we have had very little trouble. We have also had 
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experience with the Ferguson, and we find the Texrope is more flexible and 
doesn’t seem to stretch quite as much. 

Mr. Fox: I would like to ask the last speaker, was the chain drive put 
on old frames or new frames? 

A MemBer: Old frames. 

“Missing Links” 

Mr. Fox: I have a number of questions here, and strange to say, that 
very question was in it, but I have it under the head of “M.ssing Links.” 
That is the link between the motor and the frame. ‘The first rope chain 
that was put in the textile mill was put in in the Ide Mills at Jackson, Ala., 
some twenty years ago—a long, long time ago. We were trying to find out 
a type of chain best equipped for the driving of spinning frames, and when 
l say to you that we have on our lines thousands of spinning frames and 
individual drives, please don’t misunderstand me when | say it is still like 
the old Scotchman, “It is not proven yet.’’ I couldn’t say yet as to whether 
I would pronounce in favor of one type of drive over another. I th.nk we 
could spend all morning on that very question alone. I think this point he 
raises is good, whether you can make your own sheaves and buy your belts. 
I hope the Allis-Chalmers man won’t assault me. But that is very important. 

Mr. Norman: We use Morrison chains. I wanted to correct any im- 
pression anybcdy might have to think that I was against a chain drive. | 
thnk the chain drive is one of the most efficient drives, but our object in 
changing was to eliminate the cylinder trouble, which is caused by the too 
positive drives. The chain drive for some things I think can’t be beat. 
There is a place for a chain drive. 


W. G. Younc: Do I understand the gentleman from Alabama has had a 
lot of trouble with his cylinders coming apart, and the question is whether or 
rot the Texrope or Falls drive is better than the chain, and your experience 
has been a lot of cylinders come apart? 


Mr. NoRMAN: Yes, sir. My‘reason for bringing this up, there are a 
number of m.lls where I have discussed this question with some of the other 
Master Mechanics that have had cylinder trouble with chain drive and have 
changed to a Fall type drive and claimed that the change in the drive has 
eliminated the trouble. If that has eliminated the trouble that’s what we 
want to get at. 


A MemBer: We finally decided to let someone in the shop do the. oiling 
in the main drive and we haven’t had much trouble since then. 

Mr. NormMAN: Along with that I might mention that speed on these 
frames is higher, I think, than what the manufacturers’ plan recommends it 
to be. The speed of the frame has been speeded away up, running a spindle 
speed around 10,000 revolutions a minute, ahd I don’t think the manufac- 
turer of that frame ever intended it to be used at that speed. 

A Memser: Mr. Chairman, may I ask if anybody else has had experience 
on a Ferguson drive? I am very much interested between a Ferguson and 
an Allis-Chalmers drive. I want to hear something about the Ferguson. -— I 
am very much interested between the two. I have the four rope drive on 
both. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Anyone have the Ferguson drive? 
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A Member: We are trying out both drives and haven’t had either in long 
enough now to see any difference in them. We have 100 frames, part over- 
head drive and some of the Morrison chain drive which have been in about 
ten years. We have had more cylinder trouble with the Morrison chain than 
the overhead drive. We are trying out two or three different kinds. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Anyone else have something to say on that question. 


Notsy Boilers 


A MemsBer (from Alabama): I have got two old boilers in my plant, old 
type Sterling, and the feed water line on each is exactly alike. One of these 
boilers is noisy; in other words sounds just like a steam roller. I would ike 
for someone to tell me what does that and what to do with that roller. The 
boilers are about 28 years old. Everyone that has ever been there has fought 
this trouble, and I haven’t been able to get it. Both boilers exactly al.ke, 
just about two years difference, and one is perfectly quiet, no noise at all, 
and the other sounds at all times when the pump is running just like you 
would take a steam hose and stick it in a barrel of water and live steam 
- coming into the barrel of water. I am very much interested in getting that 


stopped. 
‘LHE 


be able to help him. 
A MemsBer: | think a boiler that makes a racket is emptying out above 


Gentlemen, you hear his question. Someone ought to 


the water line on the inside, emptying the water out above the water line. — 


That always rattles like thunder. 

A Memser (from Alabama): I would like to state I have tried it high 
and I have tried it low. In other words, | have discharged it underneath the 
water near the bottom and also have raised this d.scharge above the water 
line, and I have tried it in the bottom, and | haven't got the answer yet. 

A Memper: I had the same trouble you are speaking of, and | overcome 
it by running a 2-inch pipe into it and running a check line each way, and 
now I use two checks. 

A Memper (from Alabama): I have also done that. 
checks between, two brand new HOES, but both my checks are on the out- 
s.de of the boiler. 

A MEMBER: 
checks. 

A Memper (from Alabama): I have tried two checks. I bought two 
brand new ones,-one angle and one of the ordinary check, and 1 have worked 


Well, so are mine; both checks are parallel. I use two 


them together, and tried singly; and in fact | have tried nearly every way I | 


can think. .Maybe I haven’t got the right thing. Evidently 1 haven't. 

Mr. Fox: 1 would suggest that that brother make a layout of that boiler 
and preseuc it at the next meeting, and ther: is something there that can be 
worked out. I believe if you could give a diagram showing size and entrances, 
ripe lines I think probably some of the boys could find something for you. 

A. Member (from Alabama): ‘The pipe line all runs 24% inches from the 
pump; one Glove valve near the pump, then a check valve; 
check valve and a Globe valve. 

W.G. Younc: Is this the boiler nearest the pump or farthest away that 
_ makes the noise? 

A MemBer (from Alabama): The pump is centered between the two 
boilers. 1 would also like to state | have two pumps; both pumps exactly 
alike, and the noise will happen on either pump, so you can’t trace it to 
the pump. It makes the noise when they cut together and when you take 
and cut them apart. 

A MEMBER: | might state I had practically the same trouble, only it 
happened to all the boilers, and I ran that noise for two or three months and 
I finally put an air chamber on the pump, which it didn’t have, and it stopped 
the trouble. 

A Memper (from Alabama): 


1 am fortunate enough to have the air 
chamber already provided. : 


Perforating the Pipe 


Mr. Grecory: I would like to ask the brother if he has ever tried per- 
forating the pipe where it is submerged in the water? If he will perforate 
the pipe until he gets more than the area of the pipe discharge he will stop 
his racket. 

A MEMBER (from Alabama) : 
water? 

Mr. Grecory: Yes. 

A MempBer (from Alabama): 
plause. ) 

A Memper: Make that statement again; we d-dn’t hear it over here. 

Mr. Grecory: If he will perforate the pipe with good sized holes, say 
- he has a 24-inch pipe, perforate it with not less than 42-inch holes, or %- 

inch, enough to get more than the area of the pipe, below the water line, so 
that the perforation will be submerged and let it come out all around. Don’t 
plug the end of the pipe when you do that. (Applause.) 

A Memser (from Alabama): I am willing to try anything. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, our time is about up. I believe it would 


Wait a minute. Perforate it under the 


I haven’t tried that. (Laughter and ap- 


pay us to plan for our next meeting to let each man bring his own question. 
It seems to be more interesting, and more profitable. 
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Mr. Fox: Mr. Chairman, I have a series of questions here | think might 
be interesting to these boys. | 


THe CHAIRMAN: All right; we will be glad to present them. 
Motor Reversals 


Mr. Fox: I have: “Motor direction reversals, normal and abnormal.”’ 

In this territory, and in the Power Company’s territory, not only the Duke 
Power Company but other power companies, we are finding occasionally that 
the line will single phase; out of a bunch of 25 or 30, some of the down 
motors will run one way and some the other. It is what we call an abnormal 
motor reversal. That is out of a bunch of motors in the same room, same 
condition, some motors will run one way and some another. That is one of 
the questions you have up that might be explained. 


The other is “The low voltage releases on motors.”’ The necessity for time 
elements. The power going off the line, what kind of attachments you must 


put in on the switches to take care of the motor equipment when the current 
comes back on. 7 


I know we have all kinds of low voltage releases but I am talking about 
something now that is gradually creeping into the minds of men regarding 
time elements. 

Oil Switches 


Another question I have up is, “Oil switches and maintenance of them. 
What your experience has been along that line. 


Another question s:i “What is proper illumination?” I think we could 
spend a good hour and a half on this question of what is proper illumination 
in the textile mill. Unfortunately, you boys yourselves have got the bum- 
mest illumination there is in the mill. You go in the machine shop and find 
drop cords and a 16 candle watt, and you are apt to think that illumination 
is good enough for you, the illumination in the m.|l shouldn’t be much better. 

I think if we had some of these experts come in and go over this matter 
of illumination we would change our minds, or we would think of illumination 
in terms of real lighting capacity. 


Then I had a question of “The missing links.” This question of drives. 


I think we are chewing the rag about what is the best type, and we haven’t . 


given the manufacturer a chance to speak his mind. I think we ought te 
have some of the manufacturers that are manufacturing chains and ropes 


- and drives. 


Individual Drives 


Another question was ,“When do individual drives pay a dividend?” A 
A lot of question has been raised about that, as to whether it is a good thing 
to put in individual drive everywhere, or has it got its especial place, or can 
it be put n everywhere to advantage? 


Another point I have is “How to test for ‘grounds.’”’ A great many of | 


us have electric circuits in the mill and quite often we have grounds develop 
on the wiring in the mill and switches blow up on Power Company’s lines, 
and your motor is shot to pieces. In other words, there is a way in which 
we can all find out and test for grounds. We ought to have somebody come 
and tell us how to make a simple test for a ground, and show us how to 
trace it out and follow it through. 

Water Cooling System | 

Another question I have is, “Drinking water cooling system,” which we 
are using in mills. There are a great many different systems for drinking 
water in a mill, and we could spend some little time on the question of cool- 
ing water. 

Now the next question all the Master Mechanics have been face to face 
with it, and that is “Motor inspection and maintenance.” The necessity for 
blowing out the motor; the maintaining of the bearings. The washing of the 
waste or oil or any of those things. 

Then there is the question of “Overloading of mill circuits,” That is our 
motor, electrical problems I have in mind, because I think we are all more 
or less electrical. | 

I don’t want to monopolize this meeting, but I think there are a number 
of questions that are pertinent to everyone of us, and I would like to hear 
sume of these discussed in future meetings, and because of that, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will leave those with you. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We are glad to have the suggestions of Mr. Fox. These 
questions are just the kind of questions that we forget about. It is the simple 
question that we leave off. It is usually those little, simple questions that 
get us into trouble. I am always trying to look for some great, big some- 
thing, and these little fellows get up around me and get me in trouble, and I 
think we would do well to take up these questions at a future meeting. 

Mr. Fox: Some of these boys, couldn’t they write in and give us some of 
these questions to bring up at different meetings? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yes, sir, I think it is a good idea to have these questions 
taken up and thoroughly studied by someone, and I would like to say this 
right here, it has been my experience that you become mistaken so often 
about things. 

We were talking about changing from one type of drive to another. A 
great many times we take a proposition, say we have a group of spinning 
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frames or looms or some other machinery, and that drive is not satisfactory. 
We don’t try to make it satisfactory; we drag along with it, and it gets in 
such bad shape we have to do something with it, and we decide on some 
change and change over to some other type of drive, as the case may be. As 
a matter of fact, in changing over we renew things: we put in new equip- 
ment and we don’t give the old type a fair deal under those conditions, and 


quite often I have been mistaken. 


For instance, we have one type of drive, or one type machine, and we use 
it through a number of years of service and we conclude it is no good, and 


we go get another new machine or new type and install that, and we come. 


to the conclusion it is far superior to the older type we had, but as a matter 


of fact five or ten years later we are worse undecided as to what is the best 
type than we were before we made the change. 


In other words, I think we ought to think things nearer through to the 


other side and go at these questions not bound by our own personal experi- 


ence, but get all the information possible to get on the question we have in 


mind, and try to get at the bottom of it. | 
I move that a vote of thanks be extended to the Alabama dele- 


Mr. Fox: 
gation. 


(Motion carried and rising vote of thanks given.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: 
to our Past Chairman, Mr. H: H 
organization. 


I want to move that we extend a rising vote of thanks 
. Iler, for the service he rendered to this 


(Motion carried and rising vote given.) 


Finding New Uses and 
Extending Old Uses 
of Cotton 
(Continued from Page 7) 


greater extent on apartments, hotels, 
and office buildings are nol provid- 
ed wilh awnings. This subject has 
been given consideration by the In- 
stitute and particularly the New 
Uses Section almost from the be- 
gining. 

Studies were started in January, 
1927. 

Contacts were established with the 
National Tent and Awning Associa- 
tion in April, 1927. 

A descriptive article on awnings 
appeared in Commerce & Finance in 
July, 1927. 

A study of various fire, water and 
mildew-proofing treatments began in 
August, 1927 and is slill being car- 
ried on. 

An awning design contest was con- 
ceived in December, 1927, announced 
in. February, 1928 and ciosed in 
April. The results of this design 
conitest were given wide publicity 
throughout the country. 

Awnings are being featured in co- 
operation with the U. §$. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the National 
Cotton Show at Memphis, this 
month. Studies over the past year 
in cooperation with the National! 
Tent & Awning Association and the 
Department of Commerce have re- 
su:ted in plans looking towards sim- 
plification and standardization of 
fabrics for a more intensive promo- 
ional campaign. The National Tent 
X Awning Manufacturers Associa- 
‘ion at the annual convention at 
Coiorado Springs two weeks ago 
authorized a national advertising 
Campaign to cover the next three 
years ata total eost of $1,000,000.09. 
I. is believed that with the inecreas- 
ed acceptance of the necessity and 
desirabilily of color in interior dee- 
oralions, the opportunity exists to 
create a desire on the part of home 
owners for attractive outside treat- 
ment of their windows wilh awn- 
ings. An opportunity exists to stim- 
ulate the interést of architects in in- 
cluding awning designs in their 
original plans, and an opportunity 
further exists to bring before apart- 


ment hotel and office building own- 
ers the fact that awnings enhance 
the value of their property. For 
instance, we are to'd by one large 
apartment hofel in New York that 
up to the middle of July in 1927 over 
one-third of its apartments were 
emply. At that time awnings were 
installed and within three weeks 
apartment was rented and a waiting 
list accumulated: 


The potential increased marke! 
existing in this field is unknown, 
but an estimate of 25 million yards 
per year has been mentioned as con- 
servative. 

Bed sheets have bias been a sub- 
ject of study by this Section, and 
frequently when I have mentioned it 
I have been asked “How ean any- 
thing be done to increase the con- 
sumption of bed sheets. . They are a 
necessity and bought as such.” 

Qur studies last year developed 
certain outstanding facts, the firs! 
was that 90-inch torn length bed 
sheets were advertised as full or 
standard length by very many 
stores, fhat in general those selling 
bed sheets have no conception as to 
the sizeof the bed and mattress in 
connection with which the sheets 
were to be used, or of the proper 
length to be recommended. A fur- 
ther investigation with women le:d.- 


ers in home economies developed 


the fact thal a 108-inch torn length 
bad sheet was the minimum length 
which in their opinion would make 
a satisfactory, economical and com- 
fortable bad sheet when used in con- 
junction with the present standard 
length of mattress of either 


7D or 
i6-inch. Now, 


long bed sheets are 
nol a new-idea. In a pamphlet is 
sued in 1920 by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of the Egyptian Ex- 
pedition, we read the fo!lowing: 

“When the lid was raiscd from 
the coffin we found it filled right up 
to the top with bed sheets of linen: 
38 were counted, one was nearly 
i2 yards long and 1% yards wide. 
both ironed and starched,” and we 
are only suggesting 4 vards sheets. 

A survey developed that if al! the 
bed sheets sold were 108-inch an an- 
nual increase in square yards of 
wide sheeting manufactured of at 
least 30 million. 
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TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
TROY, N. Y¥. 
New York Office 183 Madison Ave. 
Representatives: 

Western Representative: William....T. 
Powers. 8 So’th Dearborn St., Chicago, LL 
Bb. M. Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange 
Rulilding, San Francisco, Cal 
Fred H. White, Independence Building, 
Charlotte. 
w J. Westaway Co., Westaway Building. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

275 Craig West, Montreal, P. 
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BEFORE 


W inter (\omes 
make your 
property 
SAFE 
with 
PAGE FENCE 


OOD 


* 
* 


in many localities the need for 
protection increases during the 
Winter season. Light-fincered 
floaters concentrate in indus- 
trial areas. You can still p-ro- 
vide positive protection for your 
property with a PAGE Chain 
Link Fence, either steel gal- 
vanized after weaving or Cop- 
perweld fabric. PAGE 
a definite boundary line for 
property and ends trespassing. 


Estimates Furnished 


We maintain complete stocks of 
rugged PAGE Fence, heavily 
galvanized. after weaving—gal- 
vanized fittings give long ser- 
vice, too. Trained crews asure 
prompt, correct installation. 
Write or phone for a represen- 
tative to submit plans and esti- 
mates. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Charlotte, N.C. 

1411 S. Mint St. P. 0. Box 412 
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With these facts in front of us, 
it was decided to prepare a pam- 
phlet “What Length Sheets?” and 
the first issue of 20,000 was printed 
in August of this year. This pamph- 
let received the endorsement of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, {he Who'esale Dry Goods Ins‘i- 
tute, the National. Laundry Owners 
Association, the American Home 
Economics Association, and many 
many others. 


The National Retail Dry Goods 


Association sent the pamphlet out 


to each one of its members and to 
the heads of all store training de- 
partments with an accompanying 
letter endorsing it. The rsponse from 
these stores indicated! a great inter- 
est in the material and we have 
been asked by such stores as: 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Montgomer. 
Ward & Co., J. C. Penny Co., and 
many other department — stores 
ihroughout the country to furnish 
a sufficient number of these pamph.- 
lets fur. each person having anything 
lo do with the sale of bed sheets, and 
we have received requests for thou- 
sands of additional copies and fo» 
hundreds of thousands of conies of 
a reprint in a smaller size which 
ean be used as an envelope-stuffer 
in mailing to their customers. The 
requests have made necessary a re- 
printing of 20,000 pamph eis of the 
large size and a half a. million 
pamphlets of a smaller size. The 
pamphlet has also been made the 
subject of editorial and newspaper 
comment in various paris of the 
country, as well as the subject for 
special newspaper stories and car- 
toons, 

In addilion to this work, we are 
also cooperating in a survey test on 
24 mill brands of bed sheets in 
Westchester County institulions un- 
der the supervision of the Associ- 
afes for Government Service. This 
fest has already developed interest- 
ing technica! information. 

We are also cooperating with the 
consumer, retailer, and d stributor 
in atlempling to find a guide for the 
individual consumer 
can spend her dollar for bed sheets 


more intelligently and efficiently. 


During the last year color has 
made its entrance into the bed sheet 
field and several of our manufactur- 
ers have put on the market colored 
hed sheels, or bed sheets with 
colored borders. 

I believe, therefore, that I have 
been able to.show you that even in 
so staple and oda use as bed sheets 
there are opportunities for an in- 
creased yearly consumption. 

No discussion having to do with 
the extension of the use of cotton 
fahrie is compete without reference 
fo wearing apparel, and particular- 
ly fo women’s wearing apparel. 

We have heard and read, during 
the pas! years, a varietv of opinions 
on this subject. Las! spring we be- 
gan.lo find Jeading Fifth Avenue 
stores advertising that colton was 
back in. style and these refreshing 
statements were accompanied by 
such as the following in. fashion 
magazines: 

“Cottons have a new fashion pres- 
tige.” 

“Cotton frocks have more fashion 
importance.” 
and will go sironger next year. 


profit 


whereby she 


“Cottons are constantly gainirg 

“The vogue for cotion is growing.” 

“I am advising all my clients that 
colton dresses are the height of 
fashion.” 

We find the fashion magazines 
writing lengthy aditorials with the 
following titles: 

Vozgue—The Cotton Renaisscnace 
Has Charming Resulls. 

Harper's Bazar — The Return of 
Cotton is Welcome. 

Woman's Home Companion — A 
Cotton Tale—The Long and Short cf 
It, 
‘Fashionable Dress—Colttoa Frocks 
Again Come Into Their Own. 

Fashion Coordination 
It's Smart to be Washable. 

Ladies’ Home Journal—Pictures- 
que Robes de Style of Organdie. _ 

All this was so impressive that 
after consultation with various. lead- 
ers in the industry it was decided 


to undertake a survey of the style - 


situation as apolying to cotton fab- 
brics. This was started July 5th of 
this yvear and the resul‘s pub ished 
the last week in August. The'resu't 
of this report, which is based on 
information from 249 
cluding department stores, garment 
manufacturers, cotton dress manu- 
facturers, converters, trade papers, 
fashion publications, pattern com- 
panies, stylists and our own mem- 
bers, is as follows: | 

1. That there are more cotton 
dresses worn this year than last. 

2. That colton is gaining fashion 
importance. 

3. That more cotton fabrics were 
sold by the converter—even if the 
showing in many cases was 
unsatisfactory. 

4. That more cotton dresses were 
manufactured and that there are 
more dress manufacturers featur- 
ing co'ton this year than last. 

5. That more cotton dresses were 
sold by the retailer this year. 

6. That the retail sales of colton 
piece goods are ahead of 1927 in 
spite of losses incurred by some 
stores. 

7. That the retail stores are ad- 
vertising colton more extensively. 

8. That the majority of those in- 
terviewed believe 1929 will be a big- 
ger colton year for dresses and 
dress fabrics. 

During the week of October 1-6 at 
the request of those in charge of 
the Seventh Annual Exposition of 
ihe Women's Arts in Industries, 
held in the Hotel Astor, represen- 
tative cottons for fall and spring 
were shown and we are advised thal 
the Exposition was visited by 125,- 
HOO consumers. 

The followmg week, on October 
a “Style Conference” was h2ld 
in cooperation with the National 
Association of Cotton Dress Manu- 
facturers, at which time over 70 
dress models, making use of next 
spring’s fabrics, were shown on 
mannikins to an attendance of about 
500. manufacturers representing an 
enormous consumption. The models 
shown were from fabrics seiling 
under 35e per yard, almost exclu- 
sively. This conference was parti- 
cipated in by seven of our memvers, 
or their selling houses, who manu- 
facture and finish their own fabrics. 
Each of these members has advised 
us of the new business secured as a 
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THE 
IMPROVED 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


RAYON 


requires careful treat- 
ment to insure the fine 
lustre of the fibres. 


The 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


treat rayon without 
harm, preserving its 
lustre and __ tensile 
strength. | 


Ask your supply man or 
write 


The J. FORD CO., Mnutre 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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arms and 


may he 
empty words and the 
man with the strong- 
the 
weakest side may win. 
Scott Testing Ma- 
argu- 
doubt 
is final 
room 
Uni- 
in finished 
product depends unon 
uniformity in raw ma- 
Accurate tests 
to establish standards 
makes for uniforinity. 


why we are so particularly 


(SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 


| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


SPINNING 


TRAVELLER € cL CLEANERS. 
GUIDE WIRE © SETS 


WHITINSVILLE . 


SPINNING RING CO. 
_ WHITINSVILLE,.MASS. 


Cotton Mill Life 


Friend” 


Price $ 1.00 Each 


'rder from 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 


| : “A Man Without a 


‘Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
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result of this conference, and we 
are also particularly interested in 
the fact that within 24 hours after 
the conference cotion fabrics had 
heen sold by those: participating to 
at least 4 dress manufacturers who 


had never before manufactured 
dresses from colton. 
For the last year and a half 


whenever cotton dresses have been 
mentioned at the various meetings 
or groups we have attended or ad- 
dressed, we have always been 
faced with the s‘atemen!, “Where 
can we buy well-styled, well made 
cotton dresses retailing be!fween 
$5.00 and $20.00?” 

The survey above mentioned 
brought out clearly the fact that 
this year while many dresses were 
available from $20.00 up and that 
there was an increase of 31 per cent 
in the sale of dresses retailing $5.00 
and under, there was a lack-of cot- 
ton dresses to retail between $5.00 
and $20.00. This market must be 
ziven consideration during the com- 
ing season, and this is the reason 
inter- 
esied in the fact that some at least 
of the dress manufacturers who have 
manufactured from competitive fib- 
ers for this market are now intro- 
ducing cotton into their lines. 

We have noted with grea! 
est the forma'‘ion and funetioning 
of a style committee by the Nation- 
al Association of Cotton Manufae- 
‘turers, This committee is composed 
of fabric stylists of various mills 


inter- 


and se.ling houses and we believe 
that the results of their activities 
have been verv valuable to the in- 
dustry, | 


Last year I told you of the forma- 
lion of a New Uses Committee. eon- 
sisting of representatives of the De- 
partments of Commeree and Agri- 
culfure and the Institute. This com- 
mittee during the past year has he'd 
meetings and there have been pub- 
lished a number of bulletins, pam- 
phiets, etc. as a result. of the 
studies carried on by the three in- 
\erested groups. I will nol go fur- 
ther into the detail of the activities 
of this committee members from 
both the Departments of Agrieul- 
ture and Commerce, who I know can 
give you much better than I a re- 
sume Of work which they have been 


doing in finding new uses and ex 
fending old ones. 
One of the facts that must be 


‘aced in all of the work of this Sec- 
tion is that in order to increase the 


use of cotton either by new uses or 


extending o'd uses. we must in- 
crease the desire of the consumer, 


and outside of piece goods, the arti- 
cles containing cotton used are not 
manufactured by our members. in 
the form used by the consumer. We 
are, therefore, faced with the ne- 
cessily of promoting the use of arti- 
cles manufaetured by some other 
industry over the manufacture and 
dis'ribution of which we have n» 
control. However, there are open 
fo us various avenues of approach 
ot the consumer which have been 
and can continue to be used. Some 
of them have already been touched 
upon in this talk, but in order to 
crystallize {hem in your mind let 
me outline the methods used in pre- 
senting new ideas for increased use 
of cotton to the consumer. 


The most important is by personal 
contact. This is, of course, limited 
although during the past year repre- 
sentatives of this Section have pre- 
sented New Uses before twenty 
groups of manufacturers and con-. 
sumers. Co-operative con‘ac's have 
been made with over 80 trade and 
consumer associations. 

Supplementing this work we hive 
used to advantage news articles, 
magazine stories, etc. 

All of the above methods contri- 
bute and form an important part in 
the distribution of new uses infor- 
mation to the consumer. 


We have found the American 
Home Economies Association in 
whose membership is included the 
majority of {hose who are teaching 
Home Economics in our variols 
schools and co'leges particularly in- 
teresfed in our work and very 
friendly disposed toward the use of 
cofton in general. Ths assistance 
and cooperation has been greatly ap- 
preciated’ by us. 


It has been impossible in ths 
short talk to cover in any delat! at 
all more than a few specimen ae- 


tivies. The activities of the Section 
cover, in addition to the matters 
mentioned above; research problems 
in conjunction with our Research 
Associate at the Bureau of Sland- 
ards, simplification and standardiza- 
tion of fabrics and uses, specitica- 
tion for purchase of 
Government, industry and consum- 
er, and the studv of the increased 
consumption of cotton for such pur- 
poses, as cotton bags, co'ton baling, 
draperies, cement waterproofing, ex- 


port, color fastness, washability. 
aeronautical fabrics, belting, fue 


straps for looms, loom pickers, can- 
vas for sides and tops of trueks and 


baskets, canvas casters and truck 
wheels, purchase of supplies in col- 
lon containers, cotton fabric for 
sei soles, for replacing patent- 


eather for shoe uppers, work cloth- 
= and many others. The field is 
tremendous. 


Although the us? in many in- 
stances may consume Treiativery a 
small yardage, we _lirmly believe 
that if everyone of these various op- 
portunities are taken advantage 0! 
hy everyone interested in the pro- 
duction and manufacture of cotton 
in any of its forms, that the agere 
vate vardage of these many 
will reach an impressive total 
be of material benefit to the entire 
industry. We therefore ask every 
mill owner and employee, every per 
son directly or indirectly interes ei 
in the great cotton industry to pro 
mote the use of cotton af every oy: 
portunity. The industry needs 
active cooperation of all. 

In closing, [ want to express p.' 
appreciation for the continued co 
operation from your Association and 
parlicularly for the splendid 


Lsts 


operation and assistance at all times 


from your secretary, Mr. Fisher. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps itn the United States Patent 
Office. Conventent for personal inter- 


views. 
PAUL B. EATON 
ere Patent Attorney 
Offices: 
218 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone Juckson 6 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington. D.C. 


fabrics by, 


STANDARD 
HOT FORGED 
CUT THREAD 


LOOM BOLTS 


Are Manufactured Especially for 


Textile Machinery 


They will oulwear common bolts, 
which means fewer breukduwns 
and 


Lower Costs 
Ask Your Dealer 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. 


and 


New York’s Newest Hotel 
Ghe Pirradilly 


227 West 45th Street 

At B'way—New York 

Adjacent to Every 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit Rooms 
Kach with Kath. Electric 
Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room & Bath $3.00 
Double Room & Bath $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 
‘Vire at our Expense for 
Reservations 


D. Sofield, Mar. Dir. 


Made 


Even widths, perfect 
vedzges, 
of long sta! 


sel- 
made 
untform 


weaving, oth Siinning 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money Ask: 


and samples 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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AGENTS 


for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


= 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 
| Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Colton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan. Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
48 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Philadelphia Roston St Joseph 
Francisco (*hicago Sha nehfa 
(“ineinnati Minnentelis 


Raltimore 
St. Louls San 
St. Paul 


(China) 


Wellington. Sears & Comipany 


66 Worth St., New Yerk 


Si. Louis 
San Francisco 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


covering 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St | 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 0% Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Cotton Goods 


New York. — The cotton goods 
markets continued to show a fair 
amount of activity during the week. 
The volume of business done this 
month has generally been ahead of 
expectations. In recent weeks, buy- 
ers have apparently abandoned the 
idea that they could get lower 
prices by waiting longer to cover 
their needs. 

Curtai'ment is less general in cot- 
{on goods in some divisions and a 
number of manufacturers have ex- 
pressed their intention to run more 
machinery so long as the can secure 
husiness at a small profit. The idea 
of co-operating to better the general 
market situation is less strong than 
il was. In the wool goods industry, 
whi'e here are still very watchful 
eyes being set upon any accumula- 
tions, there is more incentive for a 
slight increase in output. The print- 
ed goods section in silks is nearly 
fully occupied. The change in the 
general trend of production is the 
natural outcome of a quickened fa’! 
demand for seasonal merchandise 
and more general agreement con- 
cerning the cotton crop. 


It was a fair week in the gray 
goods market, with print clo'hs con- 
linuing the most active. Although 
nol much was said about it during 
the ordinary course of market con- 
versation, there: were also. indica- 
lions that certain centers put 
through an improved yardage of 
sheetings, this business heing 
handled in a quiet, confidentia! wav. 
Speaking generally, however, there 
is still ample room for improvement 
ii a number of the sheeting styles. 

A limited number of buvers eame 
in for good yardage in print clo hs, 
and, afler repeated campa gning for 
goods for nexi year-at the Novem- 
ber-December levels, succeeded in 
their needs for the first 
(wo months of 929.. In the sheeting 
market, too, a better business was 
done than for several davs, wich 
some orders ranging from 59,000 to 
100 yards placed and one or two 
commitments of greater size or two 
negotiated. Activity during the 
week was by no means. general, 
however, and many of the leading 
houses had very little business to 
report. Mil’s abandoned some of the 
higher asking levels on this year’s 
goods and sold a fair amount of No- 
vember and December print cloths. 


Broadcloth business showed tha! 
several centers did a fair business -n 
two or three of the carded styles. 
Spot and nearby 80x60s sold at 9% 
cents; 90x60 sold at 10% cents, while 
the 100x60 so'd at both 11 and 11% 
cents. Judging from most reports, 
the market for combed broadclo'hs 
has been quieter this week, wi.h 
most quotations about unchanged. 


Sales of 3l-inch, 48x48, 5.00 yard 
sheeting were reported at 7% cents 
net; spots of’ 32-inch, 40x40, 6.25 
yard sold at 5% cents net; spots of 
36-inch, 40x40, 615 yard quoled a! 
5% cents, and December reported at 
five-eighths net. Additional sales of 
36-inch, 48x48, 5.00 yard at.7 cen's 
net; business in 36-inch, 56x55, 4.25 
at 85g cenls net: 6% net paid for 
36-inch, 48x40, 5.50 yard: 8% cen's 
net paid all week for 37-inch, 48x48, 
4.00 yard and sales of Noveinber at 


that. Sales of November, 36-inch, 
56x60, 4.00 yard at 8% cents net. 


Business in 40-inch, 48x44, 3.75 yard 
al 85 cents net reported, spot, and 
sales of 40-inch, 44x40; 4.25 yard at 
7% cents net. 


A number of large factors in cot- 
ton ducks report that the volume 
of business during October has run 
fo the best yardage of any month 
this year. Trading during the past 
week has been.well up to the level 
of the previous three weeks, and in 
some departments an even better 
business has been done. Some fac- 
tors have advanced their asking 
prices during the week, but trading 
has generally been on the hasis of 
the previous week's quolations, 
many fee-ing that the higher pric.s 
of some houses were the result of 
a fictitious evaluation and seeing fit 
to continue their sales at unchanged 
prices. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print claths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 634 
Print eloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 64s 
Gray gas, 33%-in., 64x60s.... i™% 
Gray gourls, 39-in., 68x72s.... 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... if 
Dress ginghamis 

Brown sheelings, 3-yd. ........ 11% 
Brown slit gs, 4-yd. 56x60s 
Brown sheelings, stand....... 12% 
17 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. ..... 10% 
Standard prints Qu, 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadeiphia Office: Drexel Building New England Office: Pawtucket, R. |. 


Selling Agents for 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket was quiet during the first half 
of the week, but better buying de- 
veloped during the latter half and a 
fair amount of business was done. 


Whi.e most buyers were interested 


mainly in spot and prompt supplies, 
a number of contracts for November 
and December delivery were report- 
ed. The knitters and the insulating 


trades were fair buyers, a number 


of orders ranging from 
20,000 pounds being placed. 

The price situation held very firm 
and there was a tendency toward 
higher prices as the week closed. In 
many cases, spot supplies were 
found very hard to locate. 


10,000 to 


On Friday mills, white quoting un- 


changed prices, showed willingness 
to trade, and following a substantial 
inguiry for knitting yarns a fair 
poundage was so-d in a number of 
quarters of the local market % cent 
under recent levels. The 20s and 
22s and’ some ordinary tying in 30s 
were moved at the shaded prices on 
orders of moderate to fair size. A 
number of factors reported the 
business: in knitting yarns to have 
held constantly to fair volume 
throughout the week, and that the 
week had been the best in some 
lime. Insulating yarns sales con- 
tinued to be made at unchanged 
prices. 

Yarn factors believe their custom- 
ers are using yarn more rapidly 
than they have been buying it re- 
cently. Every day there are re- 
quests from buyers to push deliver- 
ies ahead of the dates specified in 
contracts placed last month and 
early this month. This indicates, of 
course, that buyers underestimated 
their October-November  require- 
ments in many cases. 


Southern Single Skeins 


Southern Two- “Ply Skeins 
Southern ‘Single Warps 
33% 
12s 
“Southern. Two- ‘ply Warps 
12s 
35 
Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones 


26s 38 
30s 
: Southern Two-ply Combed Peeler 

7 
87 


Southern Two- ply Hard Twist Combed 
Peeler Weaving Yarns 


80s 85 
Southern Combed Peeler Single Yarn on 
Cones 

42% 
_.-48% 
.§2% 
60 
Carpet and Upholstery Varna in Skeins 
8s to 9s 3-4-ply tinged tubes ane 
8s 3-ply hard white warp twist __..30% 
10s and 10s 3 and 4-ply hard white 

yarn tubes and 


Same, warps 


Human Side of Mill and 
Training of Workers 
Stressed by Tinsley 


Boston, Mass. John F. Tinsley, 
vice-president and general manager 
of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, one of the larg- 
est machinery manufacturers in the 
country, addressed the production 
problems section of the annual 
meeting of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts on “The Human 
Side -in Developing Plant Effici- 
ency.” 


He stressed the need of education- 
al training programs in industry and 
pointed out that, based on his own 
experience, working people are 
very much interested in educational 
courses, and if management would 
show interest in establishing them, 
the workers would support them. He 
especially emphasized that this is an 
activity that appeals fo the younger 
men in an organization, and that 
there is a gratifying eagerness on 
the part of young men, who h: ave 
been deprived of the opportunities 
of eduealion by having to eo to work 
early, to make up for this lack 
through this means. 

He called attention also to the fact 
that, due to our great growth in in- 
dustry in the past 30 or 40 years. 
and other changes attendant upon 
this evolution, we had neglected to 
train foremen in management fune- 
tions, and, as a result, 
tries have difficulty in finding sufti- 
cient major executives in their own 
organization. 

To meet these’ needs in his own 
business Mr. Tinsley has estalished 
training’ courses for empioyés as a 
whole in which hundreds of em- 
ployes every year have been enroll- 
ed for many years pas!. 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The grealesL improvement en- 
lering the gite! room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L 
31 W. First Street, N. C. 


you wouldn’t wonder that they give better service. When you are in Provi- 

dence, drop in at our plant. We're mighty groud of it, and always glad to 

show visitors through and explain Victor Traveler making from “‘A to izzard.”’ 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 


Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives. 


A. Dewey Carter, Gastonia. N. C. N. H.'’ Thomas, Gastonia, N. C. 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


If You Could See How 
Victor Travelers Are Made 


large indus- 


BETTER LEATHER BELTING 
MADE ONLY IN 


ONE QUALITY 


FOR 
WEAVING SPINNING 

and and 
BLEACHING CARDING 


MINGEPORY, 


Manufactured by 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Distributed by 


PIEDMONT SUPPLY COMPANY 
Greenville, 5. C. 
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Want Department 


Wanted To Exchange 
Six Model D-2, Eight Head Whit- 
in Combers, in first-class operat- 
ing condition, and complete with 
all supplies, for Whitin Cotton 
Cards, or Whitin Small Ring Spin- 
ning Frames, or Whitin Large 4” 
Ring Wet Twisters. Address G. 


R. care Southern Texti.e Bul- | 


letin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted 
To buy a used Portable Warp 
Tying Machine. Answer with full 
descriplion and location of ma- 
chine und price. Address Warp 
Tying, care Southern Textile Bul- 
ieLin. | 


For Sale 


Complete plant for making sizing 
compounds. P. O,. Box 1116, Co- 
lumbus,- Ga. 


Position Wanted | 
As overseer carding. Day or night. 
Long experience, Can get produc- 
tion at iow cost. Now, employed. 
Good reason for changing. Can 
come at short notice. Best of ref- 
erences. Address L. E. J., care 
southern Textile Bulletin. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


wooD 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 
Established 1869 3 
Richmond, Va. 


For Sale 
40 Crompton & Knowles, 16 har- 
ness Dobbies with harness, arches 
all complete, practicaliy new at 
a very low price. 
Also 3 wide ball bearing Woon- 
socket Nappers with motors al- 
tached, brand new. Two 8” 30 
roll and one 90” 30 roll. 
Also 100,000 new 8%” quills for 
blanket work. 
Klumae Cotton Mills, Ine. 
Salisbury, N, C. 


Mill For Sale 


2,000 spindle yarn mi'l, located 
on Southern Railroad, Piedmont 
section of North Carolina. Bar- 
gain price for quick sale. CGon- 
dition of machinery very good. 
For further particulars write or 
wire Jas. A. Walker, P. O. Box 
391, Charlotte, N.C. 


Electrician, Engineer, Mechanic 


Many years an overseer with 
large mills—South. Want . new 
connection. Have family. Best of 


references. Address “Electrician- 
Mechanic,” care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


For Sale 
At Sacrifice Prices 
Must Move Quickly 
6 Hopedale Spinning Twisters. 
3 Woonsocket Ball Warpers. 
2 Denn Warpers. 
All in good condition and locat- 
ed at Eastern point. 
If interested, write or wire 
Autauga Cotton Mills 
Prattville, Ala. 


Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


DIXON LUBRICATI 


Send for samples to 


NG SADDLE Co. 


Bristol, R. L 


Framingham, Mass. 
Greenville, S.C. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY. 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Knotters 
Warp fying Machines 


Warp Drawing Machines 


Automatic Spoolers 


_ High Speed Warpers 


Slasher and Striking 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 
Combs, 


Warps 


: and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 

Charlotte, N.C. 

Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 

‘Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


S “Where Quality Counts” 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


—~e04 159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you against 
Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS. 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS — 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

‘To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


| 
| 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREATJ 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the posilion which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, bul we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected, with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Eight years on plain and fancy goods. 
Present employers will recommend me. 
No. 5528. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 20 


years experience on sneetings, | drill 
duck. sateen, moleskin, seat covers, 
towels, chambrays, gingham, etc., on 


all kinds of looms. 
references. No. 5529. 


Age 40 and good 


WANT position as sueprintendent yarn 
or pluin weave mill. Superintendent in 
present position eleven years. Familiar 
with buying and selling. Best refer- 
ences. No. 5530. 


WANT position as fixer of fly frames, 
or as second hand in carding, or card 
grinder. 15 years experience. Have 
other help for the mill. No. 5531. 


WANT noatiton. as 
manager. Know the work from ground 
up on print cloth sheeting drills and 
colored work. Eleven years as superin- 
tendent and manager for one mill which 


superintendent or 


was sold; left me unemployed. Age 
49, good references. ‘ Married. No. 
5532. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fami- 
liar with jacquard and fine silk weaves 
as well as all others. Thoroughly cap- 
able experienced and efficient. Best of 
references. No. 5533. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Eleven years experience, and best of 
re elgg as to character and ability. 
No. 5534. 


WANT ‘position as superintendent varn 
or plain weave mill. any size. Would 
accept position as earder or spinner in 
large mill if any chance for advance- 
ment soon. Ten years as superintend- 
ent on present job. Age 37, best of 
references. No. 6535. 


WANT pvusition as superintendent, or as 
overseer large weave room. Can get 
results in increased production, better 
quality. lower cost, less waste, and get 
the willing and cheerful co-operation of 
help. No. 


5526. 


WANT position as engineer ma* ter me- 
chanic or assistant. Want mills need- 
ing engineering advice to write me. Ain 
not connected with any machinery 
builder or public utility. Want to serve 
a chain of mills. Guarantee results. 
No. 5527. 


Ww AN T positions as overseer cloth rooni. 


Bight yeurs experience on plain and 
fancy gocds. Present empluyers W ill 
recommend me No. 5528. 
W AN’ ‘position as overseer weaving. 
perienced. on sheeting, drill, duc«, 
sateen, seat covers, towels, _cham- 
brays, gingham, and familiar with all 


kinds of leoms. No. 5529. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or plain weave mill, Eleven years 
as superintendent at present place. No 
55: 


W ANT position as fixer on hsbenuabe: 
card grinder or second hand in curd- 
ing 1B years experience and good refer- 
ences. Other help in family. No. 5531. 


WANT position as Rr nt faney 
or jacquard wéave mill. Long experi- 
ence, unblemished record and good ref- 
erences. No. 65532. 

Ww ANT position as superintendent and 
maniger. Know the business from the 
£round up, on print cloth, sheeting, 
drills and colored. work...Age.49..Bleven 
years with mill which has been sold. 
No. 6533. 


- 


WANT position as overseer 
Eleven years experience 
of references. No, 5534 


carding. 
and the best 


‘WANT position as superintendent. or 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or plain weave mill, any size. Or as 
carder and spinner if chance of early 
promotion. On present job 10 years. 
Age 37. References. No. 5535 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Several years experience on sheeting, 
drills and. duck. Best of referénces, 
No. 6536. 


WANT position as 
Married, age 35, 14 years experience in 
mechanical and electrical work. Sev- 
eral years master mechanic. No. 5537. 


master mechanic. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 19 


years experience in mill shops. Wight 
years master mechanic on electri¢ 
power. Can change on short notice. 
No. 5538. 

WANT position as superintendent. Sev- 
eral years experience on white goods, 
many years with the same company. 


Good references. 


WANT 


No. 5539. 


position as master 


mechanic in 


large mill. 12 years experience. Fa- 
miliar with steam and electric drive. 
Best references as to character and 


ability. No. 5540. 


WANT position as roll coverer. 20 years 
experience 


in roll covering and as yard 


overseer. Want large job and can go 
anywhere. Age 38, and strictly sober. 
No. 5541. 

WANT position as overseer fancy weav- 
ing. Know some designing; am a good 
loom man. Present employers will 
recommend me for a better job. No. 
5542. 


WANT. ‘position as overseer c carding. “Age 
63.. Have 16 years experience in carding. 
Will go anywhere in the South. Best 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 55438. 


WANT “position as master mechcanic. 15 
years experience. On present job sev- 
eral years. Best qualifications and good 
character. No. 5544 


ANT position as supe rintendent 
assistant superintendent in yarn 
or as overseer carding and spinning. A 
thorough cotton man. Know how and 
what it takes to make good varn. Mar- 
ried. No. 5545. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, in 
plain mill; many years experience, and 
best of references. No. 5546. 


WANT position as overseer cloth 
15 years on both wet and dry 
white and colored goods. 


room. 
finishing, 
such as ging- 


hams, shirting, handkerchiefs, rayon 

filled goods, print cloth. Age 40. ‘“Mar- 

ried. Best of references. No. 5547. 
WANT position as overseer spinning or 


as second hand in spinning 
mill. Age 33, married. sober. 
references. No. 5548. 


in a large 
and good 


as- 

sistant superintendent, or as overseer 
carding and spinning. 15 years experi- 
ence in yarn and cloth manufacture. 
I. ©. 8S. diploma. Best references. No. 
5549. 

Ww ANT position as 
small plain mil, 
weaving in 
references. 
No. 5550. 


overseer weaving In 
or as second hand in 
larger mill Age 39, best 
Now taking I. C. course. 


WANT position as 
Plain or fancy. 
family to work, 
a loom-fixer. 
company. 


overseer we e ing, 
Age 45. Two boys in 
one a weaver the other 
10 years with one mill 
Best of references, No. 5551. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 

or spinning in large mill or both carding 
and spinning in smaller mill. Or posi- 
tion as superintendent of small yarn 
yarn mill Best of references. No. 
5562. 


AKRON 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


LOOM. PICKERS and 
_ LOOM HARNESSES 


TRADE MARK 


TO COTTON MILLS THAT COVER THEIR OWN ROLLS 
Send us your sample of Spinning Cott, and we will mail you one dozen FREE and 
quote you our lowest price. 
SEE THE BIG SAVING over what you are now paying. 
BEST OF LEATHER AND WORKMANSHIP 
SHEEP OR CALF 
MAIL IT TODAY! 


CENTRAL ROLLER AND BELTING CO. 


Telephone 50 Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Vaughan’s 
Carding Lessons 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- 
tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 
that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parkea-Cramer Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Architects and Mill 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co 


4sh Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 


4utomatic Feeds for Cotton— 
H & B American Machine Company 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 


Automatic Stop Motion— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc... 
Ball Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Thies 


SK F Industries. Ine 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ince. 
Economy Baler Co 


Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Econom) Baler Co 


Balling Machines— 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Entwistle Co 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ww. T. Lane & Bros. 


Reaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Vraper Curporation. 
Bastuon & Burnbam Machine Co 
T. bntwistle Co 
Savo-Lowell Shops 
Beam Heads— 
T. C. Bntwistle Cu 
Saco-Leowell Shops 
‘Beam Dyeing Machinery— 
Thies, Inc, 
Beams (Ali Steel)— 
T. Entwistle C+ 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


‘Beams, Warper— 
Washburn 
Bearings (Ball)— 
tT. C. Entwistle Cu 
Baston & Burnhatn Machine 
Steel Heddle Mfg Cu 
T. B. Wovd's Suns Co. 


Bearings (Roller)>— 
Charles Bund Conivany) 
Hyatt Bening 
S K F Industries. 
‘Timken Holler Bearing Cy 
Bearing, Shaft— 
Timken Koller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Textile Machinery— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Thrust)— 
Timken Koller Bearing Co 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Pelt Co. 
Belt Tightenere— 
Charles Bond Companys 
Link-Belt Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leathe: Beltine 
Fabreeka Belting Co 
Gastonia Belting Co 
Graton & Knight Co 
Greenville Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp 
Ton-Tex Corporation 
Belt Cement— 
Charlies Bond Cunipan) 
Graton & Knight Co 
E. F. Houghton & Cea 


Beit Contactors— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 
Beit Dressing— 
Charles Bond Companys 
Graton & Knight Co 
Belt Wax— 
Charles Bond Compan: 
Graton & Knight Co 
Belting (Link) 
Charles Bond Companys 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Chain. lus 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works Ine 
BSleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sone 
Bleaching Chemica'i— 


Rorne, Bcrymeser Co. 

Sosson & Lane 

J. B. Ford Co. 

seydel Chemical Co. 

sonnehorn Sons. Ina. 

“hae H Rtone 

Wolf. Jacques & Co 
Bleaching Machinery— 

B. Thies, Inc. 
Bleaching Machinery—tubes and beams— 

B. Thies, Inc. 
Bobbins and Spools— 

American Bobbin Co 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana S. Co 

Draper Corporation. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Bolts and Nuts— 

Standard Nut & Bolt Co 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc 
Box Shooks— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Brushing Machine— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell. Machine Co 
Bunch Builders— 

Draper Corporation. 

H & B American Machine Company 
Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinoers— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co, 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
Ic. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Counters— 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Dobby Cords— 
E. Ao. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Ine 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
H & B American Machine Company 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ince 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Rov, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Ine 
Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Huffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne. Muore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Orives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Co. 
Atorse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. In: 
Chemicats— 
American Aniline & Extract Co 
Chemieal and Dye Corp 
K. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co 
J. B.FPord Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons. Inc 
Chas H. Stone 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arahol Mfg. Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Sloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Fiamdryv Co 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Preas Co. Ine 
Bieonamy Raler Or 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Briges-Shaffner 
Clutchee— (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 
Teutile Finishing Machinery Oc. 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Siashers)— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link- Belt Co 
Cooler (Air)— 
—See Humidifying Apparatus 
Cost Specialists— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Cotton— 
Newburger Cotton Co 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

& B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lapperse— 

H & B American’ Machine Company 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Sottreners— 

Araubol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ince 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

Oakite Products. Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Stock Drying Machines— . 
The Philudeiphia Drying Machinery Co 
Cc. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc 
(Flexible)— 

T. B. Wood's Sens Co. 
(Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Relt Co. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co 

Desizing Materiais— 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 

Dobby Chain— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co 

Doffisag Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co 

Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 

Foster Machine Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsev Chain (uo... hue 


Drop Wirese— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
Draper Corpuration 
R. Il. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Oryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
WW Rutterwarth & Sone (Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Dyeing. Bleaching and Finishing Mate- 
riale— 
Takumine Laboratory, Inc. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicais— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Cec. 


Bosson & Lane 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 
BE. Il. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dyeing Machinery— 
B. Thies, Inc. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 


Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Electric HMorsts— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-‘Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Co. 
Electric Supphes— 
General Electric Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Ca. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Extractors— 
.Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences {iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products. Assn 
Fibre Speciailties— 
Kogers Fibre Co. . 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


D. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
ic. Houghton & Co 


Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons Co 
Takaniine Laboratory. Inc. 
Wolf, & Co. 
Finishing Machiner 
See Dyeing, Bivaching and 
Finishing 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Flat Wall Paint — 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 
Fluted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc 
Pressers and Overhaulers— 
aco-Luwell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. tne 
Fiyers— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops | 
Southern Spindle & Fiver Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Garment Machines— 
Klauder aldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons i'r 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co 
Gearing (Silent Flexible) — 
Link-Belt Co 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Co 
Ferguson Gear (x. 
Link-Belt Compan, 
J. Zagora Machine & Parts Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Borne, Scrymser Cv 
Adam Cook's Sons, Inc. 
E. F. Houghton & Cy 
N. Y¥. & N. J Lubricant Co 
Wm. C, Robinson & Sen Ce 
Sonneborn Sons Co 
Wolf. Jacques & Co 
Grease Cups— 
Link-Belt Cinipans 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
ston & Burnham Mae hin} Cw. 
Washburn 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 


Arabol Mfg. Co 
Arneld, Hoffman & Co., Ino 
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Grinding Wheels 
E Atkine & Co 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Hand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Hangers (Bali and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Hangers (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Conipany 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
e Heddles and Frames 


Heddies and Frames— 
bimmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Hosiery Drying Forme— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


Humidifiere— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


if, Jacques & Co. 


indicating Recording and Controlling In- 
struments— 
C. J. Taghabue Mfg. Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Kettles (Dye)— 
Briggs-Shafiner Co. 
Kettles (Mixing)— | 
Brigges-Shafiner Co. 
Kettles (Starch)— 
Brigges-Shaftner Co. . 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Borne, Serymser Co. 


Knotters— 

Barver-Colinan Co. 
Landscape Architect— 

EK. 8. raper 

Southern Landscape Service. 
Laundry Machinery— 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Lease Rods— 

Washburn 
Leather Packings— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 

Charles Bond Co. . 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Leather Straps— 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
' Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Looms— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Draper Corporation, 

Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Draper Corporation. 

Greist Mfg. Co 

R. l. Warp Stop Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harness— 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfz. Co. 
Loom Picxers— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Wm. C Robinson & Son Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. 

The Texas Co. 


Lug Straps— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machine Works— 
J. Zagora Machine & Parts Co. 


Machinery Enamel— 
E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mangles— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Markers— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Vercerizing Machinery— 
H Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Metal Painr— 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. . 


Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Mill Architects— 
——See Architects. 
Mill Lighting— 
——See Hlectric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Mill Trucks— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Mill White— 
KE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Napper Roll Grinderse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 

Oils— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Oll Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Oi] Co 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

@ils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

-H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulere— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Package Dyeing Machinery— 
B. Thies, Inc. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer 

Cases (Wood)— 4 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Paints— 


DuPont de Nemours Co., B. 1. 

Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 

Paul B. Baton 
Picker Geare— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Oo. 
Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Pickers and Lappere— 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Picker Loops— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. 
Picker 8Sticks— 

Charlies Bond Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Pi niahine Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


Packin 


Co., Ine. 


Portable Elevatore— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Cv. 
Preparatory Machinery 
Draper Curporation. 
H. & B. American Macnine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Whitin Machint Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press ine. 
Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charies Bond Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing vu 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., lic 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Cu. 

Printing Machinery— 
Briges-Shatiner Co. 

Pulleys (Cast itron)— 
Charies Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal) — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loum Works 
Universal Winding Co. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

Quill Boards— 
Washburn 


Raw Stock Machines— 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 

American Glanzstoff Corp. 

Celanese Corp. of America 

Commercial Fibre Co. 

DuPont Rayon Co. 

The Viscose Co. 
Rayon Dryers— 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Receptacies— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Cu 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Textile Mill Supply (vo 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8." Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
R. Newmann & Co. 
Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washburn. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Rope Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co., Ine. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce. 


Sanitary Equipment— 
Vugel, suseph A. Co 
Scouring Machines— 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford. J. B. Co. 


The 


‘Scrubbing and Cleaning Powdere— 


Oakite Preducts, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry 

Hunter Mfg..& Commission Co 

iselin-Jefferson Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— ; 
———-See Power Transmission Machinery 


Shear Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Shell Rolis— 
H & B American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 

Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
J. H. Williams Co., The 


Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Sizing Machines— 
. Charles B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gumse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Haberland Co. 
Hart Products Corp 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tne. 
Stein, Hall & Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Cvo., 
 Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
D. o. 
Haberland Mfg. Co 
Hart Products Corp 
A. Klipstein & Co 
John P: Marston & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 


Skein Machines— 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Dv. 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce. 

Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Cormmpany 


imc. 


Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 


Charles B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
L. Sonneborn Sona. Inc. 
Soda Ash-— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica 
Oo. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
Roessier & Hasslacher 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne. Sergmeer Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Chemica) 
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Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners (Oil)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jénks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works ° 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
' Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddiee— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolis (Wood)— 
Washburn 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation; 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Spooi-— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co | 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Spoclere— 
Draper Corporation. 

High Sceed Warpere— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Hastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Beooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Coe. 

Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Squeeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry. Co. 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Starcn— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Ce. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Special Analysis)— 
Tiraken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— | 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 
Weldon Dyeing Maehine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry o. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
<. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhene Moore & Thies 
Textile rvers— 
Amer! Motetening Co. 
Philad. Drying Machinery Co. 


Textile Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 

Thermometers— 

Taylor instrument Cos. 

Thermostats— 

Tavior inetrument Cor 

Top Rolis For Spinning Frames— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn ; 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps—_ 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission— 

S K F Industries. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Transmission Beits— 

Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 

Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ‘Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
T. B. Woods Sons Co. 


‘Toilets— 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Traveler Cups— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Millhb— 

W. T. Lane & Lros. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


Trucks tor Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 

Tube Dyeing Machinery— 
B. Thies, Inc. 

Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tubing (Seamless Steel)— 
Timkén Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machime Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Varnishes— 
The Glidden Co. 
Vacuum Extractors— 
Philadeiphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Ventilating Fane— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditioners— 
EB. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seyel-Wovolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. L. Warp Stop Bquipment Co.. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatue— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyeastuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 


Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 
Lincoln Electric Co. 


W hizzere— 


Tolhurst Machine Works 
W indere— 

Abbott Machine Co. 

Eastwood, Benj. Co. 

Foster Machine Co. ; 

Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 

Foster Machine Co. 


Sipp Machine Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Yardage Clockse— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Dclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., In¢. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Yarns (Cotton)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co 
Mauney Steel Co 
Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


Willlam H. Hayward 
President 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


methods. 


_ Edward M. Johnson 
Vice-President and Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


_ PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


-Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


Joseph A. Bryant 
Vice President 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


eydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 
The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone Hemlock 3493 
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DEPENDABLE MILL SUPPLIES 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 


WORTHINGTON GRATON & KNIGHT BROWN & SHARPE 
~ Pumps and Air Compressors Leather Belting High Quality Tools 
GOODYEAR 
DODGE | Complete line Belting, Hose, Etc. : SID NEY 
Hangers, Pulleys and Couplings . TON TEX : Lathes -” Woodworking Machinery 
S-K-F Fabric Belting PURIT AN 
Ball Bearing Transmission NATIONAL Drinking Fountains 3 es 
Mazda Lamps | | 
LINK BELT JEFFREYS > 
Sent ‘Chain: Drives Coriveying Machinery | No Glare Paint 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


pee Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 
| CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


“THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE: 
Months 


Have established an enviable reputa- S e Y e 


tion among mill men for economy 
and uniformly satisfactory service. - 


Made chlong, scuate or round, with or from Williams Shuttles are the direct 


without taper. Some are perforated | result of care in manufacture and 
for steaming, others mounted on | 
sturdy thread-guard casters. All are | selection of materials. 


perfectly smooth inside. QUICK DELIVERIES ON 


HEDDLES AND HEDDLE FRAMES 


W. T. Lane & Brothers || The J. H. Williams Co. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years | MILLBURY, MASS. 


Poughkeepsie. N. Y. GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners (Oil)p— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spindle Repairers— 
' Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation, 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. cate 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 


Spooi-— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Ca. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. : 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Spociers— 
Draper Corporation. 

High Soceed Warperse— 

rber-Colman Co. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Bpooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Ce. 
&prockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Squeeze Rolis— 

i. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. | 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
starch— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Cc. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Special Analysis)— 
Tiraken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Stripper Cards— 

Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
L. 8. Watson Mfg. Co. 

Sulphur Dyeing Machines— | 
lauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry o. 

Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 


Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
J. Tagliabue Mfe. Co. 


Taylor Instrument Cos 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 


Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhene Moore & Thies 
Textile rvere— 
Motetening Co. 
trying Machinery Co. 


Textile Gums— 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 
Thermometers— 
Taylor instrument Cos. 
Thermostats— 
Tavier instrument Cor 
Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 


Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission— 

S K F Industries. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Transmission Beilts— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ‘Go. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 

T. B. Woods Sons Co. 
Toilets— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. ; 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Traveler Cups— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 

W. T. Lane & LUros. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


Trucks tor Pin Boards— 
Washburn 

Tube Dyeing Machinery— 
B. Thies, Inc, 

Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
(Seamless Steel)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
“H & B American. Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Varnishes— 

The Glidden Co. 

Vacuum Extractors— _ 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus— 

American Molistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Ventilating Fane— 

B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 

Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Warp Conditionerse— 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seyel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas, H. Stone 

Warp Sizin 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Baquipment Co. 

Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Kastwood, Benj. Co. 

Sipp Machine Co. 

Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Waste Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Water Controlling Apparatus— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 
Lincoln Electric Co. 


Sipp Machine Co. 
Windows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Yarn Conditioning Machines— 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Yardage Clockse— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ing. 


W hizzere— Economy Baler Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works Yarns (Cotton)— 
Windere— American Yarn and Processing Co 


Abbott Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 


Mauney Steel Co. 
Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


_ Edward M. Johnson 
Vice-President and Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Joseph A. Bryant 


William H. Hayward 
id Vice President 


President 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap | 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
oo Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone Hemlock 3493 
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DEPENDABLE MILL SUPPLIES 
CARRIED STOCK 


WORTHINGTON GRATON & KNIGHT BROWN & SHARPE 
- Pumps and Air Compressors Leather — High Quality Tools 
GOODYEAR | 
3 DODGE Complete line Belting, Hose, Etc. | | SIDNEY 
Hangers, Pulleys and Couplings TON TEX | Lathes and Woodworking: Machinery 
S-K-F PURITAN 
Ball Bearing Transmission NATIONAL Drinking Fountains 
| Mazda Lamps 
LINK BELT JEFFREYS | SK Y Co. 
Silent Chain Drives Conveying Machinery No Glare Paint 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Everything Mill and Factory 


“Phones Hemlock CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


| 
Oniong Basket ont S O 


Have established an enviable reputa- S e 


tion among mill men for economy 
and uniformly satisfactory service. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Made oblong, square or round, with or from Williams Shuttles are the direct 


without taper. Some are perforated 7 result of care in manufacture and 
for steaming, others mounted on | 
sturdy thread-guard casters. All are | selecuion of materials. 


perfectly smooth inside. QUICK DELIVERIES ON 


HEDDLES AND HEDDLE FRAMES. 


=, 2. aa & Brothers The J. H. Williams Co. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years MILLBURY, MASS. 


hkeepsie. N. Y. | GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Stafford Automatic Shuttle-Changing 


Looms for difficult weaving situations 


HE outstanding characteristic of 

this type of loom is the absence of 

any. limiting factor insofar as the 

filling is concerned. This means that any 

type of filling package can be used and any 

type of shuttle, spindle, eye or friction 
device. 


This gives an ideal shuttle situation per- 
mitting the use of a small, light shuttle 
which is such an essential factor in the 
weaving of fine fabrics. A shuttle of this 
kind insures an easy-running loom, less 
breakage of parts and, above all, less strain 
on the warp. 


The handling of rayon in any loom is 
a matter of some considerable difficulty. 
However, in the shuttle-change type the 
non-limitation of the shuttle, the filling 


package, the spindle, or the control of the 


-filling in the shuttle gives it a great advan- 
tage and makes it the only automatic loom 
which will handle this difficult problem in 
a satisfactory manner. There is conse- 


quently no reason why fabrics made either 


wholly or partly of rayon should not be 
woven automatically on shuttle-change 
looms with the same relative economy and 
success as in the case of all-cotton fabrics. 


To summarize the advantages of the 
shuttle-changing type of automatic loom 
for any special weaving situations: 


1. It will use any type of filling package. 


2. The change of filling is effected with- 
out any violent mechanical motion and 
without the slightest strain on the yarn. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Agent, Fred H. White, Charlotte, N.C. 


Paterson Office, 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 


3. The loom will use any kind or type of 
shuttle using any friction device, spindle, or 
shuttle eye which may be desired. 


4. It will use a small shuttle so essential 
in the weaving of fine fabrics. 


5. In this type of loom there is no possi- 
bility of a defect in the fabric due to the 
lashing in of ends from the spent bobbin. 


6. This loom produces a quality of fabric 
that cannot be equalled in any other type 
of loom. | 


Prominent mills producing high quality fabrics 

through use of the Stafford Automatic Shuttle- 

Changing Loom are located in all parts of the 

United States and Canada. Write us so that 

you may know more about the performance of 
this loom. 


£AST THE EASTWOOD WAY 


QUALITY of PRODUCTION 
ECONOMY of OPERATION 
USEFUL LIFE 


EASTWOOD 


SPIRAL GEAR DRIVEN WINDER 
The Winder with the Positive 
Yet Noiseless Drive 


YEARS OF U 


——for— 


RA YON-— ANY MAKE OF YARN 
SILK—HARD OR SOFT 
FINE COUNTS OF COTTON or 
MERCERIZED YARN 


For Standard—Cone—Braider or any 


type of spool or bobbin 


NEW TRAVERSE MOTION—Gives a two-inch varia- 
tion in throw of traverse without changing cams. 


SIMPLE—PRACTICAL—RIGID | 


Benjamin Eastwood Company 
Paterson, N. J. 


(Machinery Builders Since 1872 ) 


1, 1928. 


Has 


THE EASTWOOD WINDER with Patented SPIRAL 
GEAR DRIVE—MOTOR ATTACHED 


Represented in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


_EASTWOOD PRODUCTS—LOOMS—W. 


ARPERS— QU I LLE RS—C OPPE RS 
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HOME SECTION 
SOUTHERN 


XTILE BULLETIN 


Edited by “Becky Ann” 


(Mrs. Ethel 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., NOVEMBER 1. 1928. 


Neves of the Mill V 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


“Mr. John. F. Nichols, Oldest Citizen 


of Smyre Community Passes 


Our entire community, as well as. 
his many -frieniis elsewhere, were 


saddened on Thursday morning, 


October 18th, when it was learned 


that our oldest resident of the com- 
munity, Mr. John F. Nichols, had 
died at 4 o'clock that morning, age 
79. Mr. Niehols had been a mem- 
ber of the Lowell Methodist church 


for sixty-five years and lived a beau- ° 


tiful Christian life. He was very 


faithful, loyal, ready to help others 


in need and was loved by all who 


knew him and he will be greatly 


missed by all of his friends. 


The funeral service was conduct- 
ed from the Lowell Methodist 
church, Friday afternoon, October 
19th, atlended by a lerge number of 
sorrowing friends. The service was 
conducted by his pastor, Rev. A. C. 
Tippetl, assisted by Rev. A. W. 
Lyneh of Smvre M. E. church, His 
hody was laid to rest In the ceme- 
tery in Lowell under a mound of 
flowers of rare beauty brought by 
friends as a last tribute to this beau- 
tiful Christian character that has 
passed on. 

Surviving are two devoted 
daughiers Mrs. Newton Warren of 


Lowell, N. €.. and Miss Cora Nichols; 


'wo grandchildren also survive. 


COLUMBIA, TENN 


Columbia Cotton Mills 


On Saturday night, Oclober 20th, 
the Caliumbia Mill gave a banquet to 


the eight overseers at Hotci Bethel, 


n recognition of. their efficiency: 
they have produced 100 per cent 
production for eight weeks in suc- 


cession. This was a great feast to. 


all present as well as an honor to 
'he mill, as this was never done be- 
fore, 

Those sharing the honor of the 
feast Averé: Mr. L. O. Bintfon, gen- 
eral superintendent of the chain of 


mills; Mr. E. T. Combs, superintend- 


ent, with the folowing oversve:s:. 
A: GG: Revels, day carder: W. .H. 


Rhyne, night carder; Wm. Pitts, day 
spinner: C. I. Ethridge, night spin- 
ner: K. C. Seohron, day weaver; H. 
W.-Ogle, night weaver; Elias Roben- 
ett, cloth room; Hob Nelson, master 
mechanic. Mr. H. D. Hasting, vice- 
president of the Chamber of. Com- 
merce, also manager of the Colum- 
bia Herald Printing Office, was pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Paul Shoffner, assistant treas- 
user of the Columbia Mill, played his 
part well. After lunch, Mr. Gombs 
called on a'l the. oversecrs to tell 
how and where they started in the 
mill business; Mr. Ethridge told how 
old he was when he started, but 
wouldn't tell how long he had been 
in the mills. 

Mr. Bunton and Mr. Combs made 
wonderful talks, and gee!---this man 
Bunton ought to be out stumping 
the States for Al Smith, for. he is an 
elegant speaker. We are always 
glad to have him. 

We all regret that our general 
manager, Mr. Jones, couldn't be 
present, for he is a great teacher 


along the line of niill business, and 


a big hearted man. He had the 
tailor of one of the Men's Clothing 
houses, to come to the mill office 
fake each overseers measure, and 
make him a_ tailor-made suit’ of 


clothes as a gift from him and the 


company. That was real nice, of 
him, wasn’t it? 
BILL, 


(Bill—you'd betfer mind, or such 
treafment of overseers might cause 
a lot more to apply for positions!— 
Aunt Becky). 


CAMDEN, S. C€. 


Hermitage Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our superintendent, Mr. L. 
Croliey and all the overseers attend- 
ed the Exposition in Greenville and 
all report a fine time. (Which adds 


to the writer's regrets in not beinz 
being able to attend). 

Mr. H. T. West, Mr. B. M. Simp- 
son, Mr. G. E. Davis, Mr. W. B. Dial, 
and Mr. Heyward Lynch, lef! Satur- 
day for Chimney Rock, Lake Lure 
and Greenville, and returned Tues- 
day. 


Mr. B. 1. Kelly, Mr. 1. E. Myers, 


Mr. E. C.Rilev and Mr. H. O. Burns 


(formerly overseer weaving) left 
Tuesday, and after visiting Mr. G .A. 
Barnes in Hartwell, Ga. they at- 
tended the Exposilion in Greenville. 

Mr. D. L. Jones; Mr. J. B. Whaley 
and Mr. L. €. Harris, left Thursday 
and after-the Exposition Friday, 
they took in all the shows. 

Mr. 8. L. Crolley was present at 
the Exposition Friday. 

Mr. Lee Cain and Miss Jessie Scott 
were happily married Fridiy, Oc'o- 
her 49th at the hame of Mr. Cain's 
mother. Rev. B. R. Triff performed 
the ceremony. The bride and groom 
were both of the Hermitage viilage. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Davis return: 
ed Friday after a two weeks honey- 
moon; we are glad to welcome the 
young couple back to our village, 
where they are to make the'r home. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M.. Wright ard 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Wealch. were 
called to Chesterfield county. Frid-y, 
Oetoher 19. on account of the death 
of Mrs. Wealch’s and Mrs. Wright's 
sister, Mrs. H. M. Addeock. who's 
sudden dea'h was a shock to al) who 
knew her. 

Mrs. Eugene Lange, age 17 years, 
died Sunday, October 21, at the 
home of. her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H,. Rodgers, of our viliage. Mrs. 
Lane had been ill 6 days with pneu- 
monia: besides her parents, Mrs. 
Lane leaves her hushand and an in- 
fant daughter, and a large number. 
of relatives and friends to mourn 
her death. | | 

DICK. 


(Dick, you just don't knaw what a 
treat you did miss hy not zing to 
Greenvi'le,—especially, on. Wednes- 
day, for the correspondents’ “din- 
ner.”"—Aunt Becky.) 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


COMMON SENSE AND POLITICS 


In a recent ediforial in the Textile 
Bulletin, Mr. Clark pleaded that dur- 
ing the Exposition ‘at Greenville, 
peovie should for the time being 
keep silent! on politica! issues. Il was 
a timely suggestion and had a good 
influence, we know. We heard sev- 
eral say: 

“Ah--take Dave Clark’s advice 
and forget it!” And then the argu- 
ment would stop, and a twinkle and 
smile would chase away the anxious 
frown. | 


We'll be glad when November 6th 
is past history. Some mighty. good 
Democrats will vote for Hoover, and 
they will be voting according to the 
dictates of their hearts and con- 
sciences; they 
candidate and Tammy. 


Others will be just as strongly op- 
posed to Hoover. But everyone has 


a perfect right to- his own convic-. 


tions, and should grant that same 
right to others with good ‘grace, 
leaving out all personalities. 


Then, when the votes are count- 
ed, let’s all abide by the results as 
good citizens should. Neither Smith 
nor. Hoover will invite any of us to 
spend a week-end in. the White 
House,—and no difference which 
man get’s there, he'll probably wish 
he hadn't. 

Anyhow the world is pretty much 
what our mental attitude makes it, 
and we can each do our part simi 
making it better or worse. 


GEE McGEE SENDS LOADS OF 
“TAFFY 


Anderson, 8. C., 
October, 23, 1928. 
Dear Aunt Becky: | 

I have been busier than a tar in 
a bee bucket for the past few days. 
Our business is almost more than 
we can bear. 


I wish I could tell you within 90 
per cent of just how much I enjoyed 
your luncheon at Greenville; you 
and Mr. Clark: deserve billions of 
thanks for having done yourselves 
so “big” on that occasion. never 
before met a pleasanter and a more 
agreeable crowd of people and I fell 
in love with every one of them. 

I was especially pleased with Mr. 
Clark. He impressed me as being a 
mighty fine gentleman and one’ of 
the boys as well. It must be a pleas- 
ant. feeling to have the. respect and 
confidence .of a. big man -like Mr 
Clark as you have. He beieves in 
you and I don't blame him. You 
have proven worthy of the love and 
admiration of allt persons with 
whom you have come in eontact. 
Naturally Mr. Clark appreciates you 


can't swallow a wet 


and the wonderful work you are 
dong in connection with your Home 
Section. I am jotting this note down 
in the storage compartment of my 
brain celis: “Wednesday, October 
17, 1928—big banquet-liincheon giv- 
en by Mr. Clark and Aunt Becky Ann 
of the Textile Bulletin, 
Hotel, Greenville, 8. G. This otca- 
sion was indeed a pleasant and 
profitable one and e@veryboay was 
happy.” That was put in my diary 
too. 

Now, Aunt Beeky, you over-step- 
ped it when you wrote all those nice 
things about me in a recent issue of 
your paper. I am. indeed grateful 
for such a well worded, benevolent 
testimonial, and while TIT do not de- 
serve 10 per cent of the nice things 
you’ve said, I appreciate the artic-e 
—first, because’ you wrote it—and 
serond, because it came from the 
depths of your heart. . 

T told my wife the other day tha! 
I had found an unusual kind of 
friend in you,—the kind that means 
something fo me, and the kind that 
the sincerity thereof . forever 
effervescing. And I tove you for the 
goodness and greatness that consti- 


tute your being. The world needs ~ 


more of your kind. 

Now, Aunt Becky, you are the 
welcomest person at our home in all 
the world. Any time. day or night, 
you will find our hearts m a recep- 
tive mood, and we'll take good care 
of you if you'll just give us the op- 
portunity. 

Remeniber me kindly to Mr. Clark 
and tell him I like him. .He’s all 
right and his good work, like yours, 
will live after him. 


Your true friend, 
GEE McGEE 
P. 8 —Aunt Becky: 
ed of my poor out at-a speech. I 
ain't much on talking. but h——~— 
on writing things that ain’t fil. to 
print or read. 


(After the ovation you recelved,— 
can’t see the point in your P. §— 
Aunt Becky). 


SLIM GOES ‘POSSUM HUNTING 


Gets Frightened and Lost and Does- 
n't Know Home When He Sees 
It. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Evervthing is running so insanbiie 
up here at present that I don’t have 
very much. to write. We have 
plenty of cotton. in the warehouse, 
plenty of orders and an organization 
that knows how-to fill those orders. 
The lawn and hedge that we were 
fixing when you visited last 
spring has grown fine this past 
summer and helps the looks of fhe 


get ripe “til 


I was asham- 


mill considerably. Both supermiten- 
dent and most of the overseers visil- 
ed the exposition last week and re- 
port an exceptionally good show. 

friend came down to my house and 


brought his dog, and says: 


“Let's go catch’ some "possums so 
you can report to Aunt Becky. [ 
saw a big one’s track up Pumpkin 
creek and he has been catching 
Buster Carpenter's chickens. I know 
it will be a good night from the way 
Old Bevo acts. When he whines. 
and wags his tail like that, you can 
just get your ax and lantern for they 
are a stirring.” 

I says: “Yes but Mr, 
not ripe yet; 


‘possum 1s 
you know they don't 
frost and we havent 
had any frost yet.” 

“That's so, but we can pen them 
up and fatten them, and then have 
a barbecue.and invile all the Boost- 
ers Club to help eat them.” 


I says: “All right wait “till I get 
my lantern.” What I really wanted 
was to get permission from my. ole 
woman. She finally agreed to let 
me go if I would be back home by 
midnight,.as it would be Sunday- 
after midnight. And me heing a 
good Baptist I shouldn't hunt on 
Sunday. 


So I put on my overalis, stuck a 


tater in each hind pocket for safety- 
first in case we got hungry, and we 


@ailed old Bevo and started out up 


Pumpkin Creek. We hadn't gone 
very far ‘til old Bevo began to wag 
his “tail extraordinary,” and snifffe, 
and my friend says: “Hold on! be 
still! he smelis one when he acts 
like that. You can just watch out 
‘eause there is going to be some- 
thing didding!” 

Sure enough, presently he began 
to open up about as long and lone- 
some as the 4:30 whistle on Monday 
morning, and took off up the hill to- 
wards Buster’s house. 

My friend -says:. “Yes sir! That 
is that big fellow ‘hat has been 
calching them big fat hens. Hurry 
up he is making right for the hen 
house.” So we rushed up the hill 
as fast as we could and run right up 
into Buster’s backyard, and by that 
time o'd Bevo was under the floor 
of Buster’s house having a terrible 
fight. with something. About that 
lime Buster came -out of the door 
wilh a two barrelled gun and- says: 
“If you don't get away from: here 
and stop running my cats, I will 
have you making more speed than 
them high speed warpers you was 
telling about seeing down at the 
Exposition.” 

By that time I was already pick- 
ing up speed, but something happen- 
ed to check if same as an electric 
stop motién on a lo6m: for I hook- 


éd my chin on his clothes hne and 


| 
| 
a 
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You said for me to report how 
many opossum we caught, and I will 
tell you about my first hunt. Last 
Saturday evening about 7 o'clock my 
bit my tongue half in two. As soon 
as we could get our breath we went 
on down through the hog pasture. 

There was a nigger buried in the 
pasture that had got killed in a crap 

game when the power company was 
pbuilding the dam. And of course I 
was wondering what became of all 
the good colored folks that got kill- 
ed In crap games, and about that 
time one of the hogs jumped up and 
said “Ump! Ump!” [If it said any- 
thing elise I didn’t hear ii, for I 
wasn't there anymore. I run ‘til I 
struck a barbed wire fence, and 
when I stopped rolling I had broke 


my flashlight, tore my best overalls, , 


and lost one of my taters. By that 


time my friend had caught up and 


was laughing fit to kill. I told him 
i didn’t see anything to laugh at. 
And he said that [ hadn’t heard no 
ghost, ii was only a hog. And fet 
better when [ heard that, than I did 
when I was promoted to head doffer. 

My iriend said lets go on over in 
the Sueckie woods, that there wasn't 
Dut about five acres of them but he 
never failed to catch a big one there, 
and then we would go home. And 
that sounded good.to me for I was 
already wanling to go home. 

We had to go through afield that 
had just been fresh ploughed and 
I got my overall cuffs full of dirt. 


When we reached the woods we sat 


down on a log to wait for old Bevo. 
Just as I sat-down I saw a stick and 
thought it was a snake, and when 
I jumped up that dirt in my over- 
all cuffs whipped around my ankles 
and I was sure the snake was wrap- 
ped around my legs. I jumped 
around and “snake!” same 
as an Indian in war dance, ‘til I 
shook all of the dirt out. of my over- 
all legs-and gave oul myself; I could 
hear my heart a beating like a card 
comb rattling that hadn't been oiled 
in a. month, 


We moved on up in the woods 
apfece, for 1 couldn't stay at that 
place any longer; everything I saw 
looked like a snake. It wasn’t long 


til old Bevo opened up again and 


my friend said “I to!d you we would 
get a nice one in these woods.” 

He trailed him around all over the 
weeds for about an hour and we 
kept sizing him up in our imigina- 
Lion, ‘til he looked almost as large 
as that steer hide.that I saw down 
at the Exposition. He finaily. treed 
him up the tallest tree I most ever 
saw, and we pulled straws to see 
who would climb and shake him out. 
And. of eourse it was my luck to 
have to elumb, 


I took everything out of my pock- 
els, meluding. my other tater, in 
order to be lighter in case I fell. The 
higher I. would. climb, the further 
it would seem to where Mr: ‘possum 


down. 


was. I holleréd down to my friend 
that I was climbing plumb out of 
ihe county, and if. I didn’t get back 
‘til after the election to put in two 
absentee votes for me. 

When got. to the lim that Mr. 
‘possum was perched on, I told my 
friend to get ready to take him away 
from old Bevo for he was coming 
I gave the limb a shake, but 
Mr. ‘possum just twisted his tail 
around the limb and held on tighter 
than some overseefs I know hold 
on to an old out-of-date idea. But I 
wasn't going to be. outdone after 


.¢limbing so far, so I just kept. shak- 


ing; just like our Super docs when 
he gets a good idea. (He just keeps 
shaking until he puts it ever). And 
after while Mr.-’possum’s grip gave 
out and he went like some oversvéTrs 
do when they begin to losc interest 
in their jobs. And when [ heard my 
friend say “turn him loose Bevo!” 
knew we had him. 

I hurried down as quick as I could, 
and I says, “is he a big one?” “He 


is not as big as some of Benfleld’s 


gouts,” he says holding him up by 
the tail. I says, “Shorty makes 
doublings every day bigger than his 
tail!’ He says “yes, and I could 
throw him through one of Hol- 
comb’s thin places and not touch a 
warp or filling thread.” 

It wasn’t long ‘til old Bevo treed 
another one on the bank of a big 
gulley. And I put the lantern over 
my head so as to shine his eyes and 
began to step backwards to get a 
better view of the tree top. Got 
tangled in some honeysuckle vines 
and me, lantern and all, took a som- 
ersault backwards into that guiley. 

The mud and water was kneé 
deep, and I spilt all the oil out of 
the lantern and broke the globe. But 
I wouldn't have hated it so much if 
I- hadn't had on them Hoover socks 


that I bought in Greenville. 


When I got out..I started to climb 
the tree and. got hold of.a rotten 
limb and it broke with me and I[ sat 
down on that other tater so hard I 
mashed it thin as a drop wire. My 
friend said that I reminded him of 


‘some men that would catch on to 


some rotten habit and let it set them 
down before they knew what had 
happened. 

I says “what time have you got,” 
and he said “12:30,' "I says “Lord 
have mercy, what will that preacher 
say when he finds out I lave been 
hunting on Sunday.” I to'd him to 
let's get out and go home and he 
wants to know ain't we going to get 
{hat ‘possum. I said if you will 
climb. and shake him-.out—'cause I 
don't like ‘possum no how. 

He said he wouldn't climb that 
tree if the ‘possums was haying a 
banquet up there; for it was higher 
than the production record for the 
last three months. Some tall tree! 

So we started home without any 
light, for I had already broke the 


flashlight and the lantern. We walk- 
ed and walked and then walked 
some more, and never did comé to 
the edge of them woods. 1 says “I 
thought you said they wasn’t but 
five acres of these woods and we 
have already covered five hundred. 
I believe we have discovered a new 
Continent!” 

He said “If we have, I am going to © 
notify them selling houses up in 
New York, so they can sell the na- 
lives before somebody cise selis 
them.” 

About that timé-he walked under a 
limb and knocked his hat .off, and he 
was so doggoned red headed the 
light. shined around him same as 
deleo light. I-told him to just carry 
his hat in his hand and we would 
soon get somewhere. 

It wasn't long ‘til we saw some 


lights, and when we came to them 


we found a mill village. The first 
house we came to I went slipping — 
up to the door expecting to get dog 
bit any minute. I knocked on the 
door and asked who livedthere and’ 


what town we were in. 


My wife said “Come on-in. the 
house and shut up! What have you 
been drinkmg anyhow? This is a 
preity time of a Sunday morning for 
a church member to come in from 
hunting!” 

SLIM. 
Rhodhiss, N. C. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Ragan Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
As I haven't seen any news from 


. our little village in the HOME SEC- | 


TION, just thought I would write 
you a few things about it. 

Our mill though one of the small- 
est in Gastonia is also once of the 
best—soe we think. We have a splen- 
did set of men to work for. Mr. Z. 
R. Lytton, is superintendent; Mr. R. 
Miller, is overseer of spinning, 


assisted by Mr. I. E. Campbeli at 


night; Mr. F. T. Fisher, is overseer 


of carding, assisted by Edd Wall, at 
night; 
We are running full time now, and 
the people seem well contented. 
Aunt Becky, come over tu sce us 


some time. Pm sure you would get 


hearty welcome. 


A revival meeling is in progress 
at Bethel Baptist Church. ‘ue ser- 
vices are well attended and the in- 
terest is fine. There have veen seév- 
eral conversions. The services will 
continue through this week. Rey. 
G. Ledford of Dallas, assisied by 
Rev. P; M; Webb of Georgia, is doing 
the preaching. Rey. H. W. Bau- 
come is the efficient pastor of this 
church. 


Personals 

spent the week-end in Lumberton, © 

N. C., visiting relatives. 
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‘Miss Anne Cope of Ranlo, spent 
the week-end with Miss Bertie Fish- 
er. 

Mrs. Nancy Kincaid, of East. Gas- 
tonia, visited her son, Mr. Frank 
Kincaid, Saturday and Sunday. 

Those altending-the Textile Expo- 
sition at Greenville, 8: C., from here, 
were Messrs. R. F. Mi'ler, F. T. Fish- 
er, I. E. Campbell, Monique Camp- 
bell and Edd Wall. : 

“Aunt Becky,” [I enjoy your story 
very much and hope you will con- 
tinue to write, as your stories are 
the kind that appeal to folks and are 
liked by all who read them. 

Wishing you and the Home Sec- 
tion much success. ; 

Your new friend : 
JTLL. 


(“Jill” we are delighted to hear 
from the pretty Ragan mill com- 
munity, Please write again.—Aunl 
Becky.) 


GASTONIA, N. 


Smyre Mill People Have A Hallo- 
ween Party.—Personals 


The members ,of the Senior Ep- 
worlh League were eniertained 
Thursday evening, October 18th, in 
the Men's Bib'e Class room with a 
Halloween party. A ghost weicom- 
ed the guests and they were shown 
down the hall and into the class 
room by another weird ghcs'!. Games 
were played, apples bobbed, there 
was a ptimpkin contes!, fortunes 
were fold, and all these brought 
forth much merriment. Miss Ruth 
Overcash of the Ranlo facuity in a 
very in‘eresting. way told a hallo- 
ween story that was-thoroughly en- 
jov-ed.. Miss Mary 
‘ittle Miss Jane Alice Dilfing gave 
a number of readings to help create 
the hallowee nspirit. 

Halloween refreshments of apples, 
reanuts and candy were served by 
Misses Lucille Cox, Gertrude Joy 
and Mrs. Ben Leonhard!. Invited 
guests were: Mr. and Mrs. CU. L. 
lliams, John, Wiliams, Miss Ruth 
Overcash, Fannie Bryant, Edna 
Ewing, Mabel Joy, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Leonhardt. 

Miss Gertrude Joy was the week- 
end guest of Misses Essie and Ferrie 
Brymér of Lowell, N. C, 


Miss Clara Moten spent the week- 


with Mr. and Mrs. George 
Rhyne of York, § 
Mrs. T. E. MeCarn and children 


of. Bellmont were guests for the 
weck-end of her daughtér, Mrs. 
Paul Cox. 

Misses Fuchsia, Dorothy and Mar- 
garet McGinnas spent the week-end 
with relatives and friends in Clover, 
8. 0. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Gilbert of East 
Gastonia, spent the week-end with 
Mr. and Mrs. W H. Taylor. 


Robinson and 


Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Vanpelt and 
son, Dean, visited Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Vanpelt of Thrift; N. @., 
Sunday. 

Mr. Homer McGinnas of Charlotte, 
N. C., spent Saturday night wilh his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. KE. MeGin- 
nas. 

The Busy Bee Club will be enter- 
tained at the home of Miss Fuchsia 


McGitinas, Monday evening. October 
29th. 


Messrs. E. F. Bryant, J. P. Dagen- 
hart, A. L. Hendrick, J. P. Rowland 
and W. L. Wilson of Gastonia, at- 
tended the Textile Show in Green- 
ville, 8. C., Tuesday, October 16th, 


Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Holland, Mrs, 
Laura Whitener and children Bacil 
and Inez visited friends in Clover, 
S.' 

Mr. Marshall Dilling spent severit 
days last week in Greenville, S. C., 
attending the Textile Exposition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Leonhardt and 
Miss Lucille Cox were 


Sunday afternoon of Mr. and Mrs, 


T. H. Osborne of Shelby, N. C 


The Busy Bee Club will give a 
Halloween party at the community 
house, Friday evening, October 26'h 
extends and invitation to all their 
friends to come for the party. 

Rey. R. M. Hauss, of Badin, N. C,, 
a former pastor of Smyre church, 
will. conduct the Sunday evening 
services at Smyre church and it is 
hoped that a large number will be 
present for this service, as we feel 
sure that Mr. Hauss will bring a 
worthwhile message at this. time. 


HUNTSVILLE, N. C. 


Merrimack Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are proud of our town,-our 
J. J. B. High School, and especially 
just now, of our footbali squad, 
which has just beaten Dallas Mull 
school, 12 to 6. 

Mr. Glen Chaney. is happy over 
the arrival of a fine girl, and Mr. 
Luther Lehman, is rejoicing over 
the addition of another boy to his 
family. 

All of our overseers atlended the 
Exposition in Greenville. . Was truly 
sorry I could not attend the corres- 
pondents’ .dinner, given. by Mr. 
Clark and you. 

His friends will regret to know 
that Mr. Grady Thomas has been 
ind sposed the past week. 


We are sorry to report Mrs. 
Woodall on the sick list, 
The Bradley. Memorial Sunday 


School had a large crowd Sunday. 
Next Friday will be six years since 
the death of-Mr, Joseph J. Bradley, 
Sr., and a memorial service will be 
he'd in his honor. He was loved 


by everybody, and people still talk 
of him with reverent, aching hearts. 
“To live in hearts we leave behind, 


have a single badge left. 
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is not fo die,” and so, this dear good 


man lives on. 


Next Sunday morning Bradley 
Memorial Baptist Church Sunday 
School, will render a program, and 
will sing the favorite songs of Mr. 


Bradley, such as “Pack up your 
troubles,” “Smile, Smite,” and “Mer- 
rimack.” It is wonderful to have 


lived such a life, as Mr. Bradley liv- 
ed, and to be so tenderly and loving- 
ly remembered. May his example 
be an inspiration to us all. 
“LEARNING MORE. 


(We too are sorry: you could not 
be with us in Greenville. We don’t 
Taey were 
just printed slips of cloth—not but- 
tons. I did not see a soul from 
Merrimack—if so, I did not know il. 
Maybe next time, you'll be with us. 
Don't get discouraged. Your leiters 
are greatly appreciated. — Aunt 
Becky). 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Pickett Mill News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Guess you will be surprised to: 
hear from our mill. Ht has been a 
good while since our writers have 
sent any news, and I decided per- 
haps you would-like to hear from 
us again. 

Our mill has been running full 
time night and day and we haven’! 
curtai'ed any; we sure do have 
something to he thankful for. 

Mr. J. H. McKinnon, is our super- 
intendent and he believes in keep- 
ing things busy around him: we all 
think he.is a fine man. Mr. D. G. 
Carter, is card room overseer; Mr. 
T. B. New, overseer spinning: Mr. 
C. B.. Carter, overseer winding 
room; Mr. Henry Smith, weaving: 
Webb. Horne, c'oth room: Mr. S. A. 
Jones, master mechanic. 

Mr. T. B. New has traded for a 
Buick automobile and molorcd to 
Durham, Sunday, to visit his par- 
ents. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Aligood and 
family spent Saturday and Sunday 
in Courtney,.N. C,, visiting rela ives. 

Four of our men, Mr. J. 1. MeKin- 
non, Mr. D. G. Carter, Mr. T.. B. 
New and Mr. Henry Smith attended 
the Exposition in Greenville, S. C., 
and renorted a. nice’ time. 

On Wednesday night the t7th, Mrs. 
Belle Allgood’s friends gave her a 
surprise bir'hday party; she receiv- 
ed lots df nice presents and after 
an hour of good string music deli- 
cious refreshments were served and 
everybody enjoyed il. 

Aunt Becky, T am not a writer and 
this is my- first experience bul if 
you think this is all righ! wil! be 
glad to write again. 

MAGGTE. 

(It “allright” and we want 
you to write again.—-Aunt. Becky). 
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For Her Children’s Sake 


Mes. ErTHeL Howas 
(Continued from Last Week). 


14—For Her Childrens Sake fifi 

“Beverly is my name—George Beverly. You: are Mr. 
Trent, I believe?” pleasantly. 

“Sam Trent’—came the surly answer, barely touching 
the proffered hand and pushing a chair with his foot to- 
ward the stranger. 

“TI don’t make a practice of attending to business on 
Sunday,” smiled the stranger; “but I’m sure you won't 
condemn me when you learn the nature of my call. I am 
- the new teacher for your district school; just arrived this 
morning from Greensboro, North Carolina, and am look- 
ing for a boarding place. You have been recommended 
to me and I'll be glad if you will take me in.” 

Sant Trent felt an insane desire to take this disciple of 
education bythe nape of his neck and shake him. Was 
he to be tortured and haunted forever by “books” and 


professors? By a supreme effort at self-control remem- — 
bering that he wanted this to do him a favor, 


he answered: 

*T can’t take you. My wife and children have run 
away and left me alone with niggers.” 

“What?” came.the astonished question. 

“Sure thing,” said Sam, warming toward the stranger, 
who looked so shocked. “An’ fur nothin in the world, 
only cause I wouldn’t send the twins to school an’ pay 
out all I make to turn ’em to fools,” 

“Why you don’t have to pay!” ejaculated the man. 

“Oh, they’ve done got ahead of everybody in the dees- 
trict school an’ wanted to go to the city!” sneered Sam 
Trent. 

“Well, I do say!’ was the non-comital but encourag- 
ing reply. ‘Tell me abeut it.” And because he must have 
help, and wanted sympathy, Sam Trent poured forth his 
tale of woe while George Beverly with keen and unerring 
perception “read between the lines.” Possessing a chival- 
rous nature and tender, reverent regard for women, his 
blood boiled with indignation over the injustice that he 
felt had been done this woman of culture and refine- 
ment. He asked questions with the shrewdness of a law- 
yer and Sam Trent, scorning to lie, answered truthfully, 
if hesitatingly, and condemned himself, though he did 
not possess the necessary wit to perceive it. 

“Now, I'll tell you what I want you to do for me,” con- 
cluded Sam, his fighting blood again at boiling heat, and, 
gcing tg the table, he picked up a writing pad and pencil 
and handed them to his visitor. “I can’t write a word, or 
I’d do it myself.” . George Beverly took the materials in 
his hands and waited, speculatively. 

“I want to put an advertisement in The Times some- 
thin’ like this: ‘I hereby forbid anybody to house or feed 


my wife and children, Emily. Trent,.and Paul and Paula 
Trent ,who left my house without cause last Saturday.’ ” 
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They're All There 


From the doffer boys, the 
spinners, the weavers on 
up to the overseers, super-. 
intendents and even the 
mill owners, they’re all 
there in the 


Becky Ann Bocks 


Aunt Becky Ann (Mrs. 


Ethel Thomas) writes of 
Southern mill life as no 
other author has ever 
done. Her thrilling ro- 
mances throb with life 
and love in the mill vil- 
lages, grip your interest 
and hold it to the last line. 


Read 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 

Will Allen—Sinner 

The Better Way : 

A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 


Truth Crushed to Earth 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, 


= 
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‘Nobody’ s Business 


By Gea MeGee 


LETTER NO. 1 
Elberton, Ga., Mar. 4, 1928. 


Mr. Gee McGee, 

Anderson, 8. C. 
Dear Sir:— 

I am a constant reader of your pieces in the 
Elberton Star ,and must say that I enjoy them. 
Won't you please write a short sketch of your 
life and put it in the paper? I would like to 
know more about you, and really and truly, I 
would like very. much to meet you. Do this, 
please. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. E. E. E. 


History of My Life 
My Dear Mrs. Ease: 
I feel flattered to be asked by a lady to do 


such a thing as write a history of my life, but - 
and poss bly dis-please many 


to please you, 
others I will gladly do so, and here it is. 


I was born every young, years and year’s ago. 
My parents were both present on this occasion. 


I did not cry till I was nearly 3 minutes old,. 


~ nor stop crying Ull 1 was 6 months old, at which 
period | finished my course in “six-months 
colic.” I was able to feed myself at the end 
of the first week on this earth, bul they call 
that “nursing” now, but they didn’! all it that 
then. 


At my first birthday I was exactly one year 
old. Ain't that eurious though? found that 
I had toes about that time, and managed to 
keep one of them in my mouth most of the 
time, that is—when IE could: get. nothing else 
io such. I learned to erzwl before I learned to 

walk. Wasnt that just the culest thing you 
ever heard of? 


When my second birthday rolled around I 
owas then 2 years old to a day. I had learned 
to say—“da+da-da” by that time. I was called 
extra smart. I never stopped. crying iong 
enough to learn any other words. Between 
my second and third birthdays, I had the 
whooping cough, the measles, the mumps, the 
shingles, the hives, and was galded. 


Before I was 4 years old, I could walk all 
around a chair by myself if somebody would 
only hold my hand, and could say several 
words, such as ninny, and by-by, and yum-yum. 
I began going in my shirt-fail when | was 5 
years of age, but fell heir to a pair of britches 
when I was 11, and wore the same Oi top of 
my shirt-tail thereafter. 


Nothing elise has ever happened to me that 
amounted to anything, except I gut married a 
long time ago, and am still marritd, 1 work 


for a living, and love everbody. . That's att.» 1 
hope you'll still like ‘me, 
yours truly, 


Gee McGee. 


‘his sullen features. 
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George Beverly wrote as dictated, a thunderstorm rag- 


ing in his breast, and breaking forth in fury as he wrote 


the last word. Tearing the page from the pad, and drop- 
ping pad and ‘pencil to the floor, he confronted Sam Trent, 
who was a head taller and weighed at least 185 pounds, 

“You dirty, low-down, contemptible brute!” he hissed, 


-and wadding the sheet of paper into a ball, Beverly spat 


upon it and dashed it in Sam Trent’s face. 

With a mighty oath Trent lunged forward and met 
thunder and lightning, which felled him to the floor; 
struggling to his feet he made another dash with the 
same result and this time lay still. 

George Beverly looked around, expecting some one to 
come forward; and, when no one showed up, he got a 
dipper of water:from a shelf on the porch, bathed the 
man’s face and rubbed his hands. When he saw ‘that 
consciousness was returning he sat down and cooly wait- 
ed. Presently Sam Trent sat up. 

“Feeling better?” asked Beverly shortly: 

“ ‘Better,’ the devil!” snarled Trent. 

“J mean inside—around the place where. your heart 
should have been,” quietly. 

Sam Trent was half dazed; surprise, wonder, in- 
dignation and admiration, struggling for expression on 
Rubbing his chin and jaw’to make 
sure they were still in his possession, he looked up. Bev- 
erly leaned forward and shook a finger in mts face, saying 
emphatically: 

“You are a disgrace to civilization. I know your kind. 
You would let your family starve or steal, or drive them 
to you cringing like criminals and begging for shelter 
and bread. Your will is law; your wife isn’t supposed to 
have a will or wish that isn’t cut and dried after your 
own pattern. You would crush the originality and per- 
sonality from her nature; you would starve her heart for 
kindness and affection and let her soul shrivel and-dry > 
up for want of appreciation and congenial companion- 
ship. My God! Why don't you be a man?” The last 
was hurled like a thunder bolt and Sam Trent shrank 
back. 

“Oh—you—runt!”’ stammered Sam Trent. “And you 
knocked me down! Nobody ever done that to me before,” _ 
he whined. 

“I’m just itching to do it again—and I will, if you say 
another word about—Ugh!” and Beverly made a grim- 
ace. “And this whole country lauding you to the skies 
because a loyal-hearted woman kept vows ‘for better or 
worse’ and said nothing. I understand it all—and she’ll 
never come back after a taste of freedom, poor thing. 
How she stood it 18 years is a miracle to me — you 
miserable, God-forsaken, heartless, brainless, soulless — 
skunk! And you call yourself a man—a husband—a - 


father!’’ sarcastically. 

Amazed over this analysis which was hurled at him 
emphatically, while fire snapped from George Beverly’s 
blue eyes, Sam Trent stared at his tormentor, in dumb 
and helpless. misery, seeing himself as he really was, and 
shrinking from the picture. = 
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“My God!* he groaned; “I’m not a devil!” and he rose 
to his feet and staggered to a chair. Beverly looked at 
Trent’s great lank figure, sprawling limp and inert, and a 
sudden impulse stirred his heart and pulse to quicker 
motion, while a light that was almost holy crept over 
his features. After a moment he said earnestly: 


“T’d like to help you to -be a man; a man who would be 
an honor to your family and your community; a man 
with a character in keeping with your reputation; a man 
whom your wife need never blush for; a man whom your 
children will honor. A man so big and deep and broad 
and good that self would be forgotten.”. 


Sam Trent looked up eagerly, wistfully, hopefully. For 
a moment he thought of Paula’s dream; then, as the 
utter hopelessness of his situation again dawned upon 
him, the light died from his eyes and despair settled upon 
his features. He shook his head. 

“Why not?” asked Beverly. “You are young—it is not 
too late. Let me board with you and teach you at night? 
Let’s surprise your wife—and win back her love and 
respect.” His voice was eager, enthusiastic—full of vim 
and wholesome vigor. Trent looked up with interest as 
Beverly continued: 


“7m not going to apologize for knocking you down; 


if you can take it as a dose of much needed medicine and 
profit by it; Yl] be your best friend. If you’ve got a 
spark of manly pride or ambition in your make-up, I'll 
help you to become what nature intended you, an honor 
to your country and your God. Is it a bargain?’ hold- 
ing out his hand. George Beverly possessed a wonderful- 
ly magnetic personality.. It had been said of him that 


he could “knock a man down and make the man apologize © 


for it next moment.”’ 


Sam Trent saw a vision that stirred the lgtent ener- 
gies of his soul and kindled the fires of ambition in his 
breast. He gazed intently into the earnest face of Bev- 
erly for a moment; the light of. a sudden great re- 
solve illuminated his face and his great horny hand 
shot out. 

“¥’ll put myself in your charge,” he said simply, and 
their hands met in a close, silent, firm grip, so expressive 
among strong men, and the compact was sealed. 
“You've made a big step forward right now!” said 
Beverly, with deep. feeling. “It takes a man of fine 
caliber to do what you are doing and have decided to do. 
You and I will be great friends and we will accomplish 
wonders.” 

“T’'ll do my best,” replied Trent, tingling through and 
through with new sensations which amazed, yet de- 
lighted him. 

“Now,” said Berverly, “I'll read something to you— 
something The Sunday Times says of you,” taking the 
paper frem his hip pocket. : 

“About me?” gasped Trent, apprehensively, as he 
thought of his conduct the previous day when he called 
on his sister-in-law. 

“It’s something nice, though,.and please God, you are 
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LETTER NO. 2 
Elberton, Ga. 
Mr. Gee MeGee, 
Anderson, 
My Dear 

Not iong ago, I had litle enough sense to 
write you a letter and ask you to have our 
paper print a short his!ory of your life, and you 
were yery responsive indeed. and I must say 
that you were a remarkable baby, a wonderful 
youth, and now you surely are the fool of fools 
when it comes to fools among men. 


Mar. 16, 1923. 


I was sincere in my request. I really wanted 
to know something about you. I understand 
that you are a business man, and perhaps you 
are, buf T'd like to. know what kind of business 
a mutt like you can run. Bul as you must be 
a-real busmess man, I'd just like to know how 
business is with you and your goober parchier. 
I don’t think you could run anything bigger 
than a goober parcher. 


- I notice that you said you were i year o'd at 
your first birth-day. Well, that’s the day you 
ought fo have been “soused” into a tub of water 
and left there for a few hours. Somebody 
probably spent good money fetching you up, — 
and what a waste it was! Yon should be hapoy 
in the thought, however, that you will never 
suffer with brain fever. 


I must admit that I read all your stuff, and 
“stuff” is just what it is.. It’s not always what 
you say that makes your stuff readable, il’s the 
fool way you have saying it. If you have an 
Unele Joe,-he ought to kill you before davlight 
tomorrow, and “mike Clark, rfd” apparently 
your old stand-by, would shoot you right behind 
the smoke-house if he had anything in him be- 
sides intestines. 


You will observe that I am writing an article 
that is too rough to be printed, and I there- 
fore run no risk in you taking advantage of 
me... My husband told me that I should write 
you and tell you what I think of you, and this 
is it. He says that I should have known belter 
than to wrile you at all, but when a fellow 
gets so smart-alecky as you got in your history 
of your life, I think it is time to call the trash 
wagon. 


We live in the country. And, even if I do 
seem rough, [ll see that you get a square meal 
if you will come to our school closing or our 
camp-meeling next summer. Don't let. the 
crows peck you; you're foo green to run that 
risk, and dodge the squirrel as you would a - 
tiger. 

Yours sincerely, 
| Mrs, E. E. E. 


CLAYTON, N. €. 


Rock Fish Cotton Mills — 


Mr. Bagwell is back at his post after under- 
going an eperiaion in Johnson Coun!y hospital. 

We are still on: fuli time with plenty of -con- 
tented heip. 

The health of our community is good. 

Miss Mertha Adkinson has returnetl home 
after an extended vacation with relatives. 

Was truly sorry to miss the dinner but I'm 
sure Mr. Clark is around $5.00 better off by me 
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staying home. I am sure you all had a wonder- 
ful time. Would like to have a badge, if you 
have any left. 

Superintendent A, C. Adkinson represented 
our mil at Greenville last week, and says the 
Exposition was fine. 

JACK TH BULL SLINGER. 


(Sorry to say that we have no badges left. 
Wish you cou'd have been with us, — Aunt 
Becky). 


SELMA x. C. 
“Selma Plant, of Mobile Cotton Mills 


We are to have another community gather- 
ing soon, and two plays will be given: “Two 
Much of a Good Thing,” and “Not a Man in 
the House.” Hope everything will go off nice 
as it did last year. 

“Aunt Becky,” we would enjoy h:ving you 
wi'b us again. Time has not been set yet. Wiil 


write you al! abou! it if it is a success. Other- 
wise, Ill forget about it! 
Your friend, 


(Now add one more “K” and you'll be fixed 


up for sure! Yes, let.us hear about the big to- 
do.—Aunt Becky). 


GREER, S. C. 
Franklin 


Dear Aun! Becky: 
No’. seems anvthing from Franklin Milis in 


vour paper I will trv to write and let you know | 


how we are getting along here; we are going 
full time in good shape, and turning oul a fine 
line of sheeting &nd drills. 

This m'll does no! run. at nigh!, and I dont 
rerember ‘hat it ever did, alt least not since 
the early days of the Wor'd War. 

The people here are blessed with good 
church and Sunday school, and have always 
heen noted for their genuine pitty; they fre- 
quenily have “Heme Coming” week wh2n old 
friends come back ond review p'e3san! mem- 
ories. end grect o'd friends; for this place has 
a great history. 

E. H. Shanklin, is treasurer and general 
superin'endent of this mill: M. B. Cunningham, 
cecretary: Mrs. Horlense Gowan, clerk: H. B. 
Chilcers, overserr weaving and assistant super- 
intendent: W. B. Greer, spinner; H. H. wkins, 
earder: LN. L. Bright, elo'h room; J. W. Davy d- 
son, master mechanic and chief engineer; T. J. 
Ho tsclaw. vard foreman. 

Messrs. W. W. Hawkins 
were in Greenville, 
Textile Show, 

The writer was also in attendance at the Ex- 
posiiion and certainly enjoyed the banquet 
given hy Mr. Clark and Aunt Becky af the Im- 
peria' Hotel, with as fine company as there was, 
at the show, and enjoyed all the speeches. Aunt 
Peckyv, every one of our correspondents were 
verv fine looking—don't you think? Especial- 
ly the lad'es. 

I think Mrs. Hortense Gowan wil! be the cor- 
roespondent here fram now on, as the writer 
will gd*to Athens, Ga: to accept a posi'‘ion, and 
will see after the correspondence there, in the 


near future. 
TOMMIE. 


and H. B. Chiiders 
last week, atlencing the 
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going to deserve every word of it.” Then Beverly read: 
GOOD CITIZENS 

“If we had more men like Sam Trent—more women 
like his wife, our fair county would soon throw of the. 
yoke of ignorance and we could boast. of a citizenship 
the equal of any in the world. 

“Sam Trent, though illiterate himself, intends that his 
only children, twins, Paul and Paula, shall have every ad- 
vantage of an education. These bright children, aged 
15, have advanced beyond the classes taught in the dis- 
trict schcol and it was necessary for them to come to 
town; so, Sam Trent, forgetful of self—thinking on'y 
of his children,—sent them here, and their mother with 
them,—rather than deprive them of her sabre counsel 
and help. 

“Mrs. Trent, a woman of culture and a is not 
one to sit down, fold her hands, and spend the savings 
of her husband; and so, she has secured a position as 
librarian and superintendent for the handsome new Wel- 
fare building at Congaree Mill, and is happily situated 
in the pretty five-room cottage in front of it. Here, she 
and the children will live together—she to attend to her 
duties, while the twins get the benefit of one of the best 
schools in the State. | 

“Sam Trent? He is busy on a big productive farm, 
gathering the fruits of honest labor,—big, strong, sub- 
stantial—sings while he works and does: not consider 
himself a martyr in this noble sacrifice which deprives 
him of the companionship of his sweet and charming 
wife, while he is cared for by a faithful old colored 
woman. 

“God give us more such unselfish men—men who are 
an honor to their country and their God.” : 

Sam Trent’s face was a study. Surprise,’ relief and 
shame surged over him. Who could have written it? 
Now he knew where Emily and the children were! And 
Emily had gotten a job! 

He bowed his face-in his hands and groaned miserably ; 
he might have deserved all that, if he had listened to 
Emily and his better nature. Now he felt such shame 
and remorse as only strong natures can feel, when deep'y 
stirred. 

“Don’t worry,” said Beverly. ‘‘We’ll just let her alone 
and say nothing. We'll attend to our own affairs and 
work to become worthy.” 

“Oh, the papers — the doggone papers! they always 
know everybody’s business—and tell such infernal lies!” 

“But you are willing for this to be the truth, aren’t 
you?” Beverly asked. 

“Oh, my God—if it only was the truth—but it ain’t! 
Knock me down again—stomp my livern’ lights out! I 
ought to be dead!” raved Sam Trent. | 

He had waked up! 

A black face with turbaned head opened a door cau- 
tiously and peeped in. 

“Dinnahs sarved, Marse Sam,” came a call in tones of 
relief and deep satisfaction: “Plenty fo’ compn’y, tos.” 

(Continued Next Week) | 
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